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THE ECUMENICAL TREND 
IN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


BY 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


What Amsterdam repeatedly called the sin of our sectarian divisions 
is nowhere more flagrantly manifest than in the United States. Here 
the religious life is organized in nearly 300 separate ecclesiastical compart- 
ments, including Roman Catholics, Jews, Eastern Orthodox, a large 
number of cults which have little or no rootage in historical Christianity, 
and over 200 Protestant denominations. In a total population of over 
140 million, Protestantism counts 46 million members, Roman Cathol- 
icism 25 million, Jewry close to 5 million, Orthodox 700,000 and the 
multiplicity of cults probably more than 2 million. This is not a pleasing 
picture, either from the standpoint of religion itself or from the stand- 
point of the influence of religion in the social and cultural life of the 
nation. 











Any judgment upon the variegated aspect which this picture presents 
must take account of the historical fact that in large measure these 
religious divisions are importations from other countries, and especially 
from Europe. The immigrants who peopled the original thirteen colonies 
brought with them their distinctive types of church organization. As 
the tide of migration flowed westward from these original settlements, 
the familiar forms of church organization were carried along and depos- 
ited at the ever-advancing frontier. This general migration was pre- 
ponderantly Protestant, as were the seaboard states from which it came. 
In the latter half of the nineteenth century, unrestricted immigration 
brought many millions of Catholics and Jews who tended to consolidate 
in the large cities — both in the seaboard states and in the new states 
settled by the earlier migration. Our religious diversity is therefore 
not altogether indigenous, but in large measure is an importation from 
the Old World. 


The Denominational Picture 


The task assigned me in this writing precludes any elaboration of 
the general picture of the religious situation in the United States. I 
am to report specifically on the ecumenical movement — the movement 
for church union in American Protestantism. What has just been said 
about the importation of denominationalism is only nalf of the truth 
with respect to Protestantism. For, while the ground plan of Protestant 
divisions was laid by immigration from European Protestantism — a 
process that continued up to the restriction of immigration in 1914 — 
it must be recognized that the picture as of today presents a far greater 
number of Protestant denominations that are indigenous to this country, 
in the sense that they arose here by division and subdivision of the 
major groups. 

The fissiparous tendency which has characterized Protestantism 
throughout most of its history has run riot in the United States. The 
principle of religious liberty guaranteed by our Constitution was fal- 
laciously transferred from the state to the church itself where it united 
with the historic Protestant principle of freedom of dissent and produced 
a proliferation of sectarian churches beyond anything known elsewhere 
in Christendom. Because Protestantism had never provided an adequate 
Christian discipline for the limitation of its principle of dissent, its 
conscience was hardly troubled when defections occurred and new 
denominational churches were set up. 
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We thus have in the United States twenty Lutheran bodies, twenty 
Methodist, twenty-four Baptist, ten Presbyterian. The Disciples of 
Christ have become two bodies, the defectionist group taking the name 
Churches of Christ. The Quakers are represented by nine sects. Among 
the major bodies, the Episcopalians have no record of serious defection, 
nor have the Congregationalists since the Unitarian defection a century 
and a quarter ago. 

Many denominations which sprang from existing churches have 
taken new names and are not included in the above list of denominational 
families — such, for example, as the Seventh Day Adventists, various 
Pentecostal groups, the Assembly of God, the Church of God and an 
unpicturable network of many others. The Year Book of the Churches, 
published by the Federal Council of Churches, presents an astonishing 
and solemnizing picture of the whole scene of American Protestantism. 
It is not relevant to the purpose of this writing to include more details 
or meticulously to qualify those given above at points where there may 
be ambiguity. Our purpose is merely to enable the reader to see how 
complicated is the contemporary situation in which the ecumenical 
movement has emerged in America, and how unlike anything elsewhere 
in Christendom is the historical background out of which this anomalous 
situation has arisen. 

However, the problem of the ecumenical movement is not quite so 
complicated as the total scene of American Protestantism might suggest. 
The preponderant numerical strength of Protestantism is contained in a 
relatively few denominations. A list of 49 churches, with memberships 
above 50,000 each, accounts for more than 92 per cent of American 
Protestantism. And a list of the 20 largest bodies includes nearly 
40 million of the total 46 million Protestants in the United States. Thus 
the field in which the ecumenical ideal may expect a response is not 
so large or indefinite as the statistical overall picture would seem to 
indicate. Among the multiplicity of sects on what could be called the 
fringe of Protestantism, not many would be drawn to any form of 
participation in the ecumenical movement. For the most part, they 
represent a highly individualist ideology which isolates them from one 
another and from the main body of evangelical Protestantism. 


Federal Union 


Moreover, within the main body of Protestantism the ecumenical 
spirit has long since created for itself a substantial and steadily expanding 
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structure or implementation. Thus the ecumenical movement which 
came to a head with the creation of the World Council of Churches 
finds American Protestantism far along in the practical expression of 
the spirit of Christian unity. The principle upon which this implement- 
ation operates is that of cooperation through a federation of denomin- 
ations. The problem of ecclesiastical unity is not involved. The 
denominations retain their complete ecclesiastical separateness and 
autonomy, but transfer certain specified non-ecclesiastical functions to 
the federal union, which exercizes them with due regard for the sensitiv- 
ities of its constituent denominations. 

Of course, the reader will understand that I am referring to the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Organized in 1908, 
it now embraces 24 cooperating denominations with a total member- 
ship of 24 million. Through the years, its functions have been steadily 
expanded by the increasing desire of the churches to do unitedly some 
of the more obvious things that can be better done together than 
separately. Just now an expansionist movement that has been under 
way for the past ten years is about to be consummated. The Federal 
Council is joining with seven other interdenominational agencies in 
the formation of the “National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States.” In structure, the new organization will follow the 
general lines of the Federal Council which it supersedes, retaining the 
principle of federal union of independent denominations and adding 
the other seven agencies as coordinate departments or divisions. The 
new National Council will come into existence next November. 

Two aspects of this achievement are of special significance. In the 
first place, it brings all these participating agencies into closer and more 
democratically responsible relations with the denominations. But 
equally significant is the fact that three of the seven new agencies to 
be included in the enlarged federal union represent ecclesiastical, or 
at least semi-ecclesiastical, functions. These are foreign missions, home 
missions and Christian education. These definitely ecumenical functions 
of the whole body of Christ have hitherto been jealously administered 
by our ecclesiastical sectarianism. The scandal of this procedure is 
notoriously evident, especially on the foreign mission field, but hardly 
less on the home field. How far the churches will be willing to go in 
administering them ecumenically we cannot know. There is no provision 
in the plan for any change at this deeper level. But the fact that missions 
and education are henceforth to be included in a federal union of the 
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churches is a half-way recognition of their essentially ecumenical 
character. It can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a partial break- 
through from ecclesiastical sectarianism toward the ecumenical ideal. 

The principle of federal union as it has been developed in American 
Protestantism must not be thought of merely in terms of its expression 
on the national scale. Since the birth of the Federal Council, analogous 
federations have spread to every one of our forty-eight states and locally 
to 800 cities from coast to coast. These state and city councils of churches 
are not subordinate to the national Federal Council in any jurisdictional 
sense, but are affiliated with it in work and policy. In some states and 
some cities they flourish more than in others. Being more closely related 
to the local churches than is the national body, their chief handicap 
is not lack of interest on the part of the local churches, but the high 
pressure preoccupation with their own inescapable local problems, 
plus the fact that their energies are oriented necessarily to their denom- 
ination which plies them with incessant calls for action and for financial 
support of denominational responsibilities. 

This situation thus presents great difficulty in evoking an adequate 
response to the ecumenical claims of a united Protestantism. In pointing 
to this handicap, I do not imply any criticism of the denominational 
administrators. They, like the parish churches, are the victims of the 
sectarian system. A parish church which has caught the ecumenical 
vision and wishes to support the organisations which, in some measure, 
implement that vision is, in effect, compelled to support two churches 
beyond its local parish — its own denomination and the ecumenical 
church that is struggling to be born. I believe this lays a burden upon 
the local church which it is unable to bear. Inevitably, the immediate 
pressures of the local church and the denomination virtually exhaust 
its resources, thus reducing its support of united Protestantism to hardly 
more than a formal approval accompanied by a mere token contribution. 

Here, I believe, is the explanation of the back-breaking burden 
which city and state federations, dependent as they are upon the support 
of the parish churches, have to carry. This double allegiance of the 
local church to two overhead churches presents a situation which 
should clarify our conception of the ecumenical goal. There can be 
no resolution of this anomalous situation short of an ecclesiastical 
unity in which the denomination as “church” (though not necessarily 
as denomination) gives way to and disappears in a united ecumenical 
Protestantism. 





The Search for Church Unity 

The Protestant scene in the United States provides substantial 
evidence that the mind of the churches is turning definitely in this 
direction. I shall devote the remainder of this article to the consideration 
of this evidence. First of all, we should note the movement for the 
merger of denominations. Since 1906, there have been fifteen such 
mergers, involving in each instance two and sometimes three ecclesiast- 
ical bodies. The more recent of these are the union of the Congregational 
and Christian denomination, now known by the name Congregational 
Christian, with a membership well over a million ; the reunion of three 
Methodist bodies — Northern, Southern and Methodist Protestant — 
to form the Methodist Church, with a membership of 8,560,000, the 
largest Protestant body in the United States ; the merger of the Evang- 
elical Synod of North America and the Reformed Church in the United 
States, constituting the Evangelical and Reformed Church, with 
708,000 members ; the merger of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ under the name of the United Evangelical 
Church, with 712,000 members. 

To these actual unions which have taken place within the past two 
decades we should add the formally and officially completed preparations 
for the merger of the Congregational Christian and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Churches (each of which represents an earlier union 
of two denominations) whose imminent consummation was estopped 
by the decree of a court in the state of New York prohibiting any further 
procedure on the part of the Congregational Christian denomination. 
The judgment of this court has caused astonishment throughout the 
whole Protestant community, especially among those denominations 
which have a similar “congregational” polity. The court’s reasoning 
makes it possible for a small minority to prevent any action by the 
denomination as a whole if such action involves matters of property 
or accumulated denominational funds. The court based its judgment 
upon a narrow construction of the Congregational principle of local 
church autonomy, entirely disregarding any other principles of Congreg- 
ationalism. In effect, the court assumed the prerogative of dictating 
to the denomination what its religious principles are. This would seem 
to be a clear violation of the constitutional principle of separation of 
church and state. The case has been appealed to a higher court where 


it is confidently expected that the judgment of the lower court will be 
reversed. 





However, the evidence for the existence of a deep yearning toward 
an ecumenical Protestantism is not limited to the mergers which have 
actually been consummated. It also appears in conversations and 
negotiations between two or more denominations now actively under 
way, and even where such negotiations have been temporarily suspended. 
There is a strong movement among the twenty Lutheran bodies toward 
some form of intra-Lutheran solidarity. Conversations between the 
Northern Baptists and the Disciples of Christ have been encouraged 
by formal action of the general conventions of the two bodies. A 
program of collective fraternization in order to smooth the way to a 
possible organic unity by the cultivation of mutual acquaintance has 
already begun. 

For several years the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches carried 
on officially approved negotiations looking toward a union of these 
two communions. This came to a temporary standstill three years ago, 
chiefly because of the intransigent opposition of the Anglo-Catholic 
minority in the Episcopal Church. But the Presbyterians, true to their 
consistent devotion to the ecumenical ideal, are now giving leadership 
to a more promising movement which we shall consider presently. 
There is recurrent agitation now and then for a “reunion” of the 
Methodists and the Episcopal Church (which John Wesley never left), 
though this has hardly gone beyend the sentimental or talking stage. 
Negotiations between the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Northern), 
and the Presbyterian Church, U.S. (Southern), for organic union give 
promise of ultimate success. Two of the less numerically strong denom- 
inations — the United Presbyterian and the Reformed Church in 
America, each with a membership of about 200,000 — have recently 
voted down a merger proposal submitted to their respective presbyteries. 
But the fact that a union effort got so far in these two conservative 
denominations is not without significance and encouragement. 

Space fails me in which to tell of many less formal and inclusive 
evidences of the loosening of sectarian restraints in the interest of the 
ecumenical ideal. It must suffice to mention (1) the Community church 
movement whose more than 2,000 local churches are either independ- 
ently undenominational or only unecclesiastically affiliated with some 
denomination, and (2) the numerous mergers of two or more local 
churches on the federal principle. Local churches of these two types 
pay an appreciable price by accepting a somewhat nondescript or orphan- 
like status for what may seem to others a premature attempt to realize, 
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even partially, the ecumenical imperative in their immediate commun- 
ities. But they will be the first to give ecclesiastical allegiance to an 
ecumenical Protestantism when it emerges. 

Several omens of a non-ecclesiastical nature should be mentioned. 
One of these is the undenominational character of the leading theological 
seminaries of the country, including some that are supported by denom- 
inations, notably at the University of Chicago, where four denominational 
seminaries are united in the Federated Theological Faculty. Another 
is the establishment of the William Henry Hoover Lectureship on Christian 
Unity by the Disciples Divinity House at the University of Chicago. 
Another sign of the times is the growing indifference of the laity to 
denominational considerations when choosing a church affiliation on 
moving from one community to another. Closely related to this inter- 
flow of members among all denominations is the increasingly frequent 
transfer of ministers from the pulpit of one denomination to that of 
another. 

All the evidence to which I have drawn attention up to this point 
seems clearly to indicate that the walls of our sectarian isolationism 
are in a process of crumbling. The denomination appears to be losing 
much of its “churchly” significance. This may be interpreted as a part 
of the general decline of positive religious conviction. I am not disposed 
to argue with those who so regard it. There is no doubt that the curve 
of religious conviction has been going downward for many years, and 
that this decline is accompanied by the decline of denominational 
allegiance. But in determining the causal relation of these two phen- 
omena, it is a radical error to assume that the general decline is the 
cause of the decline of the significance of the denomination. The reverse, 
I believe, is true, though I have not space in which to justify this belief. 
But it seems clear to me that the denominational divisions of Protest- 
antism are (among other factors, of course) a radical cause of the 
general weakening of Christian faith and churchly allegiance. 

The simple truth is that Protestantism has no church that is either 
capable of commanding or worthy to command the profound allegiance 
to which the Church of Christ is entitled. Only the ecumenical church 
can command such allegiance. And the ecumenical church can become 
a visible and commanding reality only as the presumptuous claim of 
the denomination to be a “church” is abandoned in favor of the one 
Church which Christ recognizes as His own. From the point of view 
of the ecumenical ideal, it is possible, therefore, to regard the decaying 
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significance of the sectarian system as a providential preparation for 
the emergence of an ecumenical church. 


A New Approach 


The editor has asked me to give particular attention to a movement 
which I regard as the most significant and promising in American 
Protestantism. This is the movement for the organic ecclesiastical 
union of those denominations which “recognize one another’s ministries 
and sacraments.” The inspiration for this bolder approach originated 
in the Congregational Christian General Council in 1946. That body 
requested the Federal Council of Churches to invite all such denomin- 
ations to send official representatives to a plenary conference where 
the possibility of their union would be explored. This request was 
promptly seconded by the General Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ. Whereupon, the Federal Council issued the invitation. Some 
time was required for the denominations to take official action. Up 
to the present date, nine denominations have sent specifically favorable 
replies, and several expressed sufficient interest to suggest that they 
would like to send official observers to such a conference. The favorable 
replies came from the following churches: Methodist, Presbyterian 
U.S.A., Presbyterian U.S., Congregational Christian, Disciples of 
Christ, Evangelical and Reformed, African Methodist Episcopal, 
Colored Methodist Episcopal, and the National Council of Community 
Churches. These denominations represent a total membership of over 
16 million. 

The conference convened at Greenwich, Connecticut, in December, 
1949, with all the favorably responding churches represented, together 
with a representation of official observers from three or four other 
denominations. A three days’ exploration of the possibility of union 
issued in the formation of a continuing organization to be called, simply, 
“The Conference on Church Union.” Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, of the 
Methodist Church, was elected chairman and William B. Pugh, slated 
clerk of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
vice-chairman. Procedural decisions for the work of the organization 
were made, including a statement of the objective to be striven for. 
The objective was defined, after the fullest discussion, as “an organic 
union, a fellowship and organization of the church which will enable 
it to act as one body under Jesus Christ who is the head of the 
church.” 








The significance of this statement of objective in terms of an ecclesiast- 
ical organic union can hardly be exaggerated. The feeling prevailed 
at Greenwich that the major problems and obstacles in the attainment 
of an ecclesiastical union by these nine denominations had already 
been surmounted by the numerous mergers of denominations, two by 
two, and by the twenty-five-year-old organic union of three denominations 
— Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational — to form the United 
Church of Canada. These actual achievements of union afforded not 
only precedents, but inspiring and instructive examples, which the 
denominations represented at Greenwich could utilize to their great 
advantage in their own undertaking. 


Problems of Faith and Order 


It must be kept in mind that the Greenwich objective was simplified 
by the limitation of its field to those churches which “recognize one 
another’s ministries and sacraments.” Thus the problems arising from 
episcopacy, ordination and the nature of the sacraments, which almost 
monopolize discussion in our more inclusive ecumenical conferences, 
were not on the agenda. Any two of these denominations could sit 
down together and hopefully discuss a merger proposal, without raising 
any serious question of faith and order (“‘order” in the sense that 
Anglicanism conceives it). As to credal or theological faith, it became 
clear that there was as much agreement among the nine denominations 
as within any one of them! That is to say, the varieties of belief cut 
across the boundaries of these denominations in such a manner that 
a united church including them all would present hardly any appreciable 
difference in its theological aspect from that of each separate denomin- 
ation. Thus the selective principle by which the conference was limited 
and constituted opened up the lines of least resistance for the exploration 
of the possibility of union. 

Before going farther, we should note and explain the absence of 
certain denominations. It is obvious that the Episcopal Church could 
not accept the invitation because it does not yet recognize the full validity 
of ministries and sacraments of other communions. Its deep interest 
in the movement, however, was manifested by sending an official observer 
whose participation in the discussions was most valuable. None of the 
Lutheran bodies was represented. Those Lutheran churches which 
practise close communion would understandably feel that they could 
not consistently participate. On the other hand, those Lutheran bodies 
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which freely practise intercommunion with other Protestant churches 
felt inhibited by the strong movement for intra-Lutheran unity which 
they believed (and perhaps rightly, at the moment) should take precedence 
over any more inclusive undertaking. 

The Baptists were not represented, no doubt because of their non- 
recognition of the sacrament of baptism administered by any other 
mode than immersion. In addition to this — shall I say “technical” ? — 
reason, it must be said, regretfully, that the Southern Baptists are 
perhaps the least cooperative of our larger denominations, having, 
as yet, not even affiliated with the Federal Council of Churches. There 
is, however, an increasing concern in this vigorous denomination that 
its prolonged isolation from the rest of Protestantism shall be abandoned. 
The Northern Baptists, though heartily cooperative with other denom- 
inations, including membership in the Federal Council, were also 
probably inhibited by the baptismal issue, though one can believe that 
their absence was the cause of profound regret, not to say heart-searching, 
over large sections of the denomination. 

The Disciples of Christ, on the other hand, also an immersionist 
body, were present. Indeed, their General Convention had seconded 
the call for the conference. It is probable that their participation 
represented, not any change in their practice of baptism by immersion, 
but the growing conviction that recognition of the baptism of other 
churches is demanded by their historically profound commitment to 
the ecumenical ideal. I should add that this movement, called “the 
practice of Christian unity by the local church,” is also steadily growing 
among the Northern Baptists. 

Returning now to Greenwich and its endeavor to unite the denom- 
inations there represented, it must be clearly understood that the confer- 
ence looked far beyond its nine constituent bodies and envisaged nothing 
less than the ultimate unity of American Protestantism. The fact that 
it operated only within the orbit of those denominations which recognize 
one another’s ministries and sacraments implied no unconcern for 
those that with hold such recognition. On the contrary, any success 
which might be achieved in effecting a union of these eight denominations 
was conceived as a step, but a momentous one, toward the full ecumenical 
goal. By leaving on one side the more stubborn problems involved 
in a more inclusive undertaking, Greenwich was not turning its back 
upon these problems and going its own way. It was determined to 
achieve a union that would be open to all evangelical bodies when 
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and as the problems now inhibiting mutual recognition were resolved. 
This meant that the United Church contemplated at Greenwich must 
also be a uniting church. To be such, it must find a sound ecumenical 
basis for itself — ecumenical, not as yet in the sense of all-inclusive, 
but potentially, intentionally and constitutionally ecumenical, in the 
sense that it has come out of the sectarian system as far as it can so long 
as any substantial part of that system remains. 

Therefore, Greenwich carried its discussion much farther than any 
ecumenically inspired conference has yet done. Early in its deliberations, 
it was challenged to project a tentative but concrete picture of a united 
church constituted by those denominations which now mutually recognize 
one another in all things essential to their unity. This was done, and 
the discussion was focussed upon it. Another proposal which had 
become current outside the conference received attention, but it envisaged 
the whole of American Protestantism and was felt to be hardly relevant 
to the limited and immediate problem of effecting a union of these nine 
denominations and others which might eventually desire to be included. 
At its close, the conference appointed a special committee consisting 
of its officers and two representatives from each of the nine denominations 
to draw up a plan of union for consideration by the conference at its 
next meeting. This drafting committee is now at work. 

A picture of a united church constituted by those churches which 
“recognize one another’s ministries and sacraments” was offered to 
the conference, not as a “blue-print,” but as a mere “work-sheet,” 
subject to criticism, amendment and even discard. Its consideration 
explicitly recognized that a definitive plan can be acceptable only after 
thorough and widespread discussion has produced a consensus which 
may be deeply felt as the work of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, the 
conference was convinced that the discussion of the ecumenical imperative 
must now come down from the cloud-land of abstraction and vagueness 
to the solid ground of practical action. This requires as clear an envis- 
agement of the end or goal as it is possible to conceive, in order that 
appropriate means may be adopted for its attainment. 

The “work-sheet’” offered at Greenwich envisaged the general 
structure of a united church on four levels, as follows: (1) The local 
(or parish) church. (2) A presbytery. (3) A regional synod. (4) A 
national council in which the regional synods would be integrated as 
a federal union. The nomenclature here, if, of course, purely arbitrary. 
Instead of “presbytery,” various other terms could be used, such as 
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“association,” “diocese,” “annual conference” or any other term which 
our present denominations apply to an almost identical form in which 
local churches organize themselves in their immediate vicinity. Instead 
of “regional synod,” various other terms could be used, such as “state 
association,” or “state convention” or “jurisdiction,” or any other term 
which our present denominations apply to an almost identical organiz- 
ation beyond the immediate community of local churches. Instead of 
“national council” various other terms could be used, such as “general 
assembly,” or “general conference,” or “general convention,” or any 
other designation which our present denominations apply to an almost 
identical corporate integration of the whole body on the national scale. 

The presupposition underlying this conception of the general structure 
of a united church is that the differences among the nine participating 
denominations are matters of degree rather than of principle, and are 
greatly exaggerated by the diversity of nomenclature. The tentative 
character of this attempt to envisage a union of these churches and 
others which recognize one another’s ministries and sacraments, makes 
it inadvisable to present here an analysis or criticism or interpretation 
of its implications. What I have reported is intended only to disclose 
and illustrate the concreteness and practicality with which the “Confer- 


ence on Church Union,” created at Greenwich, conceives its undertaking 
and dares to hope for the guidance of the Holy Spirit toward its ful- 
filment. 







































CRISIS IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


BY 


STEPHEN C. NEILL 





A recent Edinburgh House publication, Christianity on the Map: I, 
Africa, makes good use of modern methods of visual presentation to 
convey to the reader the progress of the Christian enterprise in Africa, 
its opportunities, difficulties and problems. Perhaps the strongest 
impression left by a first reading is of the newness of everything Christian 
in tropical Africa. The map of Christian Africa in 1850 would show 
a few small settlements, almost all on the coast, or within a few miles 
of it. Kimberley, the home for forty-eight years of Robert Moffatt, 
Livingstone’s father-in-law, was regarded as the very farthest limit of the 
penetration of Christianity and civilisation. Yet how small a distance 
Kimberley really is from Capetown on the map. 


A New Christian Situation 





This impression of newness is very strongly confirmed in the exper- 
ience of the traveller. On the Sunday on which I preached in the great 
cathedral of Namirembe in Uganda, one of the worshippers was an aged 
and distinguished chief, at one time Prime Minister of his country, who 
can look back to the time when there was not a single Christian in 
Uganda, and who himself hardly escaped with his life in the great 
persecution of 1886. Today, the World Christian Handbook records 
almost half a million non-Roman Christians in Uganda. This is probably 
an underestimate, and the number of Roman Catholic Christians 
considerably exceeds that of non-Romans. Among the Kikuyu, the 
vigorous and independent people who live in the highlands of Kenya, 
the first baptism took place only in the year 1906. It is just fifty years 
since the first missionary party walked into the great city of Kano in 
Northern Nigeria, and were refused permission to live there. Of a group 
of twenty-eight theological students, twenty-two stated that they had 
been baptized on their own profession of faith, most of them in their 
schooldays ; only six were the children of Christian parents. 
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In a hundred years, the Christian penetration of Africa has been 
deep and effective. There are, of course, large areas and many peoples 
which have remained so far entirely untouched by the Gospel. Never- 
theless, it is probable that by now every African language spoken by as 
many as a million people has its own New Testament, and the process 
of penetration steadily continues. Whereas in India, after four hundred 
years of missionary work, one person in every forty is a Christian, 
in Africa, after little more than a century of effort, one person in nine 
is at least nominally a member of some Christian body. 


Africa and the West 


Naturally many forces other than the Christian have been penetrating 
Africa at the same time. In many cases, the missionary has been the 
pioneer ; but the trader (all over East Africa the Indian trader), the 
administrator, the settler, the prospector, the engineer have not been 
far behind. And with the entry of the West has gone the steady disin- 
tegration of the old pattern of African life. 

India and China, before their contact with the West, had great and 
highly developed cultures and civilisations, which have shown an extra- 
ordinary power of resistance to the ways of the West, or of adaptation 
to them. Africa has had no such developed power of resistance. Africa 
has never built up a great civilisation. There are memorable evidences 
of African creativity in the great walls of Kano, in the metal work of 
Benin, and in the flexibility and richness of a number of African languages. 
Many of the greater peoples have worked out for themselves elaborate 
cultures and patterns of living, with a highly developed sense of justice, 
and a neatly integrated balance of relationships. There is no reason to 
suppose that the native capacity of the African is any way inferior to that 
of other peoples. But part of the fascination of the present period in 
the history of Africa is that for the most part those capacities remain 
latent, and it is still impossible to predict along what lines the African 
will make his contribution to the general store of human achievement. 
Whereas in Europe and Asia, long-settled man has, at least in a measure, 
mastered his environment and come to terms with it, over vast areas 
of Africa, mankind still seems to be clinging on precariously to a land 
that is stepmotherly in the harshness of its demands, and niggardly in 
the rewards it offers to human labour. And so, when the West strode 
in, in its pride of power, its impatience, and, all too often, its contempt 
for what it did not understand, the patiently-wrought fabric of African 
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tribal life was savagely rent and torn. In places the havoc is irreparable. 
Life has to begin all over again, in a new and unfamiliar pattern. 

It would be wrong to suggest that all the changes have been for the 
worse, or that they are so judged by Africans themselves. For the first 
time, the birth-rate is beginning to outpace the death-rate and popula- 
tions to increase. (This in itself is opening but new problems, in lands 
where the capacity of the soil to support those who must live by it is 
severely limited.) To many Africans, the introduction of Western methods 
of cultivation, and the exploitation of Africa’s mineral wealth, have 
come as the promise of deliverance from age-long penury. And through 
contact with the West has come a new sense of nationhood, and a settled 
determination to play a part on equal terms on the general stage of 
human life. 


Political Ferment 


Africa is beginning to put in a formal claim for self-government and 
political equality, as those terms are understood in the western world. 
In those territories which form part of the British Commonwealth (and 
to these territories my recent journey was limited), the principle of 
responsible self-government has been fully accepted, and there is no 
reason to suppose that what has been achieved in Asia will not also be 
realised in Africa within the course of a generation. There is no differ- 
ence in principle between British and African politicians. And yet there 
is acute political tension. Africa is acutely sensitive on all questions of 
race and colour. What happens in South Africa or in the United States 
of America is most carefully noted ; anything which suggests racial or 
colour distinction is bitterly resented. The developed political parties 
in Nigeria and the Gold Coast differ from the government mainly on the 
question of the speed at which full self-government should be realised. 
But, if the pace of progress is less than is desired, this is regarded simply 
as evidence of a grasping imperialism unwilling to relax its hold on what 
it has once seized. It is well known that one of the best ways to create 
a revolutionary situation is to affirm that the revolutionary situation 
already exists, and to act accordingly, with a view to making normal and 
orderly government impossible, and thus to win world sympathy for an 
oppressed and persecuted people. Some succes in this direction has been 
achieved. The experience of several Asiatic countries would suggest that 
the disruption of an existing order is not the best foundation on which 
to build democracy, and that there is a good deal to be said for such 
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orderly progress as has brought about the full emancipation of Ceylon 
within the British Commonwealth. 

In fact, the political problems of Africa are extremely complex. 
“Nigeria” has to the young Nigerian exactly the same symbolic and 
emotional value as India to the Indian nationalist in the days of acute 
political strife. But, as a matter of history, Nigeria has existed for less 
than fifty years ; it came into being simply as the result of a number of 
arbitrary agreements about boundaries between the British and the 
French. There are very marked differences between the East, the West 
and the North. There is none of that unity of race, language, culture 
or religion on which national existence is generally based. In East 
Africa, there is the added problem of the Indian community, which has 
almost a monopoly of trade or commerce. Further, British policy has 
usually proceeded along the lines of indirect rule, the maintenance, with 
modifications, of the chieftainship, that essential element in African 
life. To the western-trained politician, the chieftainship sometimes 
presents itself as no more than an archaic survival and a hindrance to 
the growth of full democracy on western lines. There is, in African 
politics at present, a good deal more of passion and high purpose than 
of that sober realistic political thought, without which stable institutions 
for an as yet largely primitive people cannot be devised. 

In such a fluid and tormented situation, the African Church of to- 
day has to live and to bear its witness. 


Christian Strength 


From some points of view, it clearly occupies a strategic réle in 
relation to the future. Three-quarters of the education of young Africa 
in British territories is in the hands of the Christian missions. The 
missionaries were the pioneers. Until well on in the present century, 
governments did little for education. When the responsibility of govern- 
ment in this sphere came to be recognised, British administration took 
the fateful step of resolving to acquit itself of its responsibility through 
the missions, and not by direct action of its own. The sums paid over 
to missions engaged in educational work, including in many cases the 
full salary of the missionaries engaged in the work, are, to a former 
Indian missionary, staggering in their generosity. This co-operation has 
not been without its problems. Some American missions in the territory, 
committed to a rigid doctrine of the separation of Church and State, 
have not known whether to accept the proffered subsidies or not. The 
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complaint is not infrequently heard, on the lips of progressive Africans, 
that the Church, by accepting the government as its paymaster, has 
committed itself fatally to the maintenance of the status quo and has 
therefore fallen out of the line of political progress. Even where there 
is little ground for such a complaint, and where governments are large- 
hearted in their understanding of the particular purposes of missionary 
work, it is evident that such close co-operation between Church and 
State may carry with it grave dangers for the spiritual independence of 
the Church. At the moment, the tendency is in another direction. 
Native authorities are being encouraged to open their own schools, and 
the monopoly of the missions is a thing of the past. But, even so, it 
remains the fact that most Africans who are getting any education at 
all are getting it under Christian auspices; in many areas the school is 
the principal, if not the only, recruiting ground for the Church. Except 
where Islam is specially strong, most of the principal chiefs, and the 
majority of educated Africans, are at least in name adherents of one or 
other among the Christian churches. 

Nowhere is the strategic strength of the Church more conspicuous 
than at the highest level of all. Within the last three years, the govern- 
ments have opened four University Colleges in tropical Africa — Make- 
rere in Uganda, Ibadan in Nigeria, Achimota in the Gold Coast and 
Fourah Bay in Sierra Leone. All these colleges are still in the first stages 
of development. Of the students so far admitted, three quarters are 
Christians of the non-Roman churches. Of the remaining quarter the 
larger number are Roman Catholics ; Muslims and pagans are very few. 
Still more remarkable is the place accorded to Christian teaching in what 
are essentially secular colleges. Fourah Bay is an old college of the 
Church Missionary Society, founded as far back as 1826 for the educ- 
ation of the freed slaves. In its new foundation the government has 
taken over the missionary tradition ; the College has a teaching faculty 
in theology, and will include provision for full ministerial training. 
Achimota has a full theological faculty of a professor and two lecturers, 
though, at the time of writing, with no students for them to teach. 
Ibadan has a department of religious studies, which, if there is any 
demand for it from the Muslim community, will be extended to include 
the teaching of Islam ; at present, it is a school of Protestant Christian 
theology. Makerere has as yet no such provision, but has two chapels, 
Roman and non-Roman, and two chaplains, whose salaries are paid 
entirely by the government, and who give voluntary Christian teaching 
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to those students who desire to receive it. It would seem that the Church 
was in a situation of unparalleled advantage for the formation of the 
whole future African leadership of these great territories. 


Christian Weakness 

It is the inner weakness of the Church itself which gives cause for 
grave anxiety. 

Progress has been so rapid that it has been impossible for depth to 
keep pace with extension. The missions have done their best, but with 
the wholly inadequate staff and resources provided by the older churches, 
in many places it has been impossible for them to do more than super- 
ficial work. The transition from primitive paganism to real Christianity 
can never be easy. The Gospel can so readily present itself as no more 
than a lesson to be learned, Christian discipleship as no more than the 
substitution of a number of Christian taboos for the traditional taboos 
of African paganism. Low standards of achievement in a young church 
are not necessarily a serious evil, provided that the standard is always 
rising ; the danger becomes serious, when a superficial half-Christianity 
comes to be accepted as the normal thing, and the thrust towards a 
higher level of achievement is neutralised by a tame acceptance of a 
standard which does not make too heavy demands on average human 


nature. In some areas, the young African churches are already tending 


to settle down in this wholly unsatisfactory half-pagan, half-Christian 
State. 


At two points in particular, the leaders of the Church find themselves 
fighting continually against the persistence within the Church of old 
ways that are incompatible with the liberty of the Gospel. Fetishism, 
witchcraft and magic continue to be endemic within the Church. One 
of the wisest of African leaders has pointed out in moving terms that 
this survival is a matter not of wickedness, but of fear. The animist 
lives in a world which is densely populated by malicious and wicked 
spirits ; he has been used to attribute every abnormal occurrence, and 
even so common a thing as death from disease, to spirit agency. If Christ 
has come to him only as a higher moral example, and not as the conqueror 
of the demons, he is not delivered from his native world of fear. Poly- 
gamy is the most characteristic feature of African life throughout the 
continent. It is associated with considerations of economic advantage, 
the woman still bearing the heaviest burden of labour on the farm and 
in the fields, and of social prestige. Many African chiefs who are 
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and members of Christian churches have yielded to the pressure of tradi- 
tion, have had to be put out of Church communion for the practice of 
polygamy. Some Africans would go so far as to maintain that monogamy 
is merely a European convention, that the Churches have been wrong 
in requiring it in Africa, and that traditional Christian laws of marriage 
should be modified to suit the African scene. Almost all the separatist 
African churches, which are proliferating year by year, permit polygamy 
as a matter of course. 


Unable Ministers 


At no point is the weakness of the African churches more conspicuous 
than in their ministry. African ordained ministers are far too few. 
Most of those that there are have received a training which is quite 
inadequate to the demands of the modern situation. In many missions, 
a man starts as a catechist, and undergoes one or more periods of 
elementary theological instruction. After perhaps fifteen years of work 
in the villages, he is brought in, already a man of mature experience, 
for a further period of training, and then ordained. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the faithfulness and devotion of the majority of these 
men. They are the real pillars of the African church. They go on year 
after year, under conditions of extreme isolation and with very little 
spiritual help, bearing the burden and heat of the day, caring for the 
flock of Christ and witnessing to the faith that is in them. Yet, when 
all this has been most gladly admitted, it remains true that the Church 
today is asking of them something that it is impossible for them to give. 
The theological training has generally been well done, within the limits 
of an African language almost devoid of theological literature, or of an 
elementary knowledge of English. But this theological superstructure is 
based on very inadequate general education. When faced with the 
younger generation, familiar with the categories of modern thought and 
with the wider problems of a world in confusion, the old-style African 
minister does not know where he is. Nowhere in the world is the problem 
of the distance between the generations more acute than just here. 
Many of the younger generation, complaining that the pulpit has nothing 
to say to their needs and their condition, are tending to drift away from 


the Church, and to find their intellectual and spiritual satisfaction 
elsewhere. 





Able Ministers 


All the churches and missions seem to be agreed that the improve- 
ment of theological education is the first priority in the present situation 
of the Church. Existing schools need to be strengthened in staff, in 
buildings, and particularly in the improvement of libraries. There is 
need also for a new type of theological school, making provision for the 
young man who has enjoyed secondary and even college education. 
There is also general agreement that the demands are too heavy to be 
met by the churches in isolation, and that the work must be done on 
a co-operative basis, with a due regard for the requirements of the various 
churches, and their rules regarding fellowship and intercommunion. 

But there are grave difficulties in the implementation of such plans. 

Educated Africans are few. The scale of salaries provided by the 
government for its own servants, for teachers and doctors and profes- 
sional men is so high, in comparison with what the churches can pay, 
that the educated young man who feels a vocation to the ministry of the 
Church is faced with the prospect of financial sacrifice far more severe 
than confronts his opposite number in the older churches. It is certain 
that some will be ready to accept that sacrifice for the sake of Christ, 
but the number may be much less than the situation requires. 

What type of training does the African candidate for the ministry 
really require? So far, all the work has been done on rigidly Western 
ines. Missionary educators spend long hours working out syllabuses, 
but in the end they all work out very much the same, and with the 
unmistakable stamp of the West European or American mind upon them. 
Representatives of churches which owe their spiritual rebirth to the 
Reformation of the 16th century naturally feel it necessary in the teaching 
of church history to pay great attention to that period. But it may 
be that the African student would gain much more from a study of the 
Dark Ages, the period when the Church in France and Spain was 
wrestling with problems much more akin to those of the African church 
in its Muslim and pagan environment. 

So far the African himself loves to have it so. His great desire is 
to have everything that the West can give and to make it his own. If 
it is desired that a book should not sell in West Africa, nothing more 
is necessary than to put on the title page “For use in West Africa.” 
Any suggestion that something should be developed in the way of an 
African theology is liable to be resented as carrying with it the implication 
that the African is unable to absorb the best in European theology ; 
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it may even be regarded as a subtle plot to keep the African down, by 
denying him a legitimate opportunity of self-advancement. The friend 
of the African must, however, ask the question whether in our training 
we are really doing the best for him. If we improve and strengthen our 
theological training on purely Western lines, may we not in the end merely 
impose a yet more intolerable weight on the developing African Christian 
consciousness, paring it and training it to fit ever more exactly to the 
western mould, producing generations of leaders who are increasingly 
out of touch with the great mass of their fellows in the church, and 
increasingly unable to find their way to that genuinely African appre- 
hension and expression of the Gospel, without which human under- 
standing of that Gospel can never be complete ? 


Africa and Ecumenism 


It is at this point that we are faced by the question of the relationship 
of the growing African churches to the world-wide movement of the 
Christian churches. What part are the African churches already playing ? 
What can be done to bring them more fully into the fellowship, and to 
promote that exchange of understanding and mutual service, by which 
the ecumenical movement lives ? 

So far, it must be admitted, the African churches have had little 
contact with the movement. Not one church in tropical Africa is a 
member church of the World Council of Churches. For this there are 
historical and technical reasons. The World Council lays down autonomy 
as one of the conditions for membership. It has proved very hard to 
define what autonomy is. In some ways the definition seems too lax 
and in others too strict. The great Anglican dioceses, with their large 
numbers, their African bishops and clergy and their real self-govern- 
ment, fail to qualify on a single technical point. Anglican churches do 
not become fully independent units until four dioceses are grouped 
together in a province under their own metropolitan, and acquire the 
right to elect their own bishops. The African dioceses have not yet 
acquired provincial status. They are independent in almost every 
respect, but their bishops are still appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who acts as Metropolitan for these as yet extra-provincial 
dioceses. It is hoped that before long the West African dioceses will 
be formed into a province; such a province would immediately be 
qualified for membership in the World Council, a state of affairs which 
is ardently desired by almost all thoughtful African Christians. In the 
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meantime, it appears that some of the Churches on the Presbyterian 
model are qualified for membership ; the matter is under investig- 
ation. 

The World Council is by no means unconscious of the existence of 
Africa. At every meeting of importance, efforts are made to secure the 
presence of Africans as consultants and visitors. Leading Africans have 
been invited to become members of committees and boards, in cases 
where such membership is possible for those who do not belong to 
member churches of the Council. There is no doubt that this process 
of integration will steadily continue. But there are several other ways, 
in which the World Council, and other bodies which stand for inter- 
national Christian action can help in the development of the ecumenical 
spirit in Africa. 


What the Churches can do Now 


1. First I would name the strengthening of the Student Christian 
Movement, by the provision of full-time Secretaries. There is no other 
Christian body which is likely to serve so well, if properly equipped and 
staffed, in guiding young Africa through the tortuous paths of its per- 
plexities, and in helping to retain for the Church the loyalty of those 


who otherwise are likely to write it off as an irrelevant archaism. What 
Africa, it seems, would like best would be an Oriental, with experience 
of youth work in a church that is facing problems not wholly unlike 
those of Africa. If this proved impossible, and a suitable African could 
not be found, a European or American would not be unacceptable. 

2. The Churches in Western countries should be doing far more than 
is at present being done to make sure that Africans studying abroad 
are as warmly welcomed by Christians as they are by Communists. 
This welcome should be given on the basis of real ecumenical fellow- 
ship, and not as an investment against the probably growing danger of 
Communism in Africa. If the churches do not act, the Communists 
will undoubtedly reap the harvest. 

3. Provision should be made for African leaders to visit other coun- 
tries. A good deal is being done to enable African churchmen to spend 
some time in England or America. But this should be extended to 
include visits to India, Indonesia, and countries where the church is 
facing similar ecclesiastical and political issues. The mutual ignorance 
of the younger churches is alarming. Africa is almost wholly unaware 
that many problems which now confront the church have already been 
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faced in India, and solutions reached which would be at least in part 
applicable to African conditions. 

4. Visits by leaders of European theological thought to African 
centres would be greatly appreciated. English is so widely spoken, 
especially in West Africa, that a great deal of work could be done without 
translation, though the numbers of those qualified to listen with under- 
standing would be far less than, for example, in India. The visitor 
would gain at least as much as he gave. 

5. Western institutions should be encouraged to lend teachers for 
six months or a year to African institutions. This applies equally to 
theological seminaries and to secondary schools. One of the difficulties 
of work in tropical Africa is that frequent furloughs are necessary. In 
the larger institutions, there is hardly any time at which one member 
of the staff is not on leave. There is no difficulty, therefore, in fitting 
in a temporary member of the staff. At the present stage of develop- 
ment, it is unlikely that exchange or reciprocity would be possible. The 
visitor would have to be provided as a gift by the sending institution. 
But the reward would more than cover the expense. A man or woman 
who had worked for a period in an African school or college would come 
back immeasurably enriched by the experience, sobered perhaps by 
having to confront the sometimes desperate realities of the younger 
church situation, but almost certainly deepened in experience and 
wisdom. 

6. Africa’s need for books is overwhelming. The poverty of the 
existing theological libraries is terrible. But this does not mean that 
kind friends can think to enrich Africa by turning out the lumber of 
their own libraries, and passing on those faded Victorian pieties that 
no longer pass current in the modern world. The best of modern Christ- 
ian literature of every kind, including especially biographies, is urgently 
needed. On the whole small books are better for African students than 
large ; but they should be books of quality and lasting value. There 
must be few readers of this review who would not find satisfaction in 
passing on some valued book from their own shelves to those whose 
need for it is so much greater than their own?. 


1 Books can be received and forwarded by the World Council of Churches, Route de 
Malagnou 17, Geneva, Switzerland ; by the Africa Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., U.S.A., or by 
the Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London E.C. 4, England, and by other 
missionary agencies. 
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7. As soon as possible, an ecumenical meeting should be held in 
Africa. The suggestion has been enthusiastically welcomed in both 
East and West Africa. Nothing would do so much to convince the 
African churches that the older churches really take them seriously. In 
a place like Nairobi, neither climate nor accommodation presents any 
serious difficulty. The only problem is that of finance ; but in a matter 
of so great ecumenical significance, financial considerations ought not 
to have the last word. 

When the African churches enter fully into the ecumenical fellow- 
ship, what is their special contribution likely to be? To this no answer 
can as yet be given. As we have said, the African genius is only at the 
beginning of its development, and its potentialities are a world as yet 
largely unknown. Primitive African art has long engaged the attention 
of experts. Modern African art, much of it Christian in inspiration, 
is beginning to be well known. But so far not much more has been given 
than hints of what may come in the future. In spite of all the terrible 
wounds that have been inflicted on Africa, her people yet retain a 
wonderful capacity for spontaneous joy. It may be that, when the rest 
of the Christian world is growing a little weary, and obsessed by the 
weight of innumerable problems, Africa will bring back the gift of 
spontaneity, of simple joy in the simplicity of the Gospel. If that gift 


is given, it may be as rich and precious as new life from the dead. 





THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT IN EGYPT 


BY 


S. A. MORRISON 


In the autumn of 1920 the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gwynne, the Anglican 
Bishop in Egypt and the Sudan, took the initiative in inviting some of the 
leaders of the non-Roman churches to a Conference at Helwan, near 
Cairo, and there “The Fellowship of Unity” in Egypt was born. The 
members of the Fellowship join as individuals, and not as representatives 
of their churches, and hitherto a relatively large proportion of them 
have been non-Egyptians. By its publications, by its annual meetings, 
and above all, by its annual united service of worship, the Fellowship 
has made an unquestioned contribution to a fuller understanding by the 
churches of each other’s doctrines, church order, and liturgy. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the second World War, another 
movement for co-operation between the Churches had its origin in 
discussions between educationalists and Church leaders in the face of 
threats of government legislation for the restriction of religious freedom, 
particularly in schools. The new feature in these discussions was the 
collaboration of Catholics from the Latin and Uniate Churches. The 
way was thus prepared for the formation in 1940 of a widely-represent- 
ative group which met once every three weeks to study the subject of 
“The Church and International Order” under the auspices of the Study 
Department of the World Council of Churches. This group in turn 
organised a series of public lectures in English and French from 1941 
until 1946, around the general theme of “‘Christianity and World Order.” 
The committee of ten responsible for arranging the lectures comprised 
members of the Roman Catholic, the Uniate, the Coptic Orthodox, the 
Greek Orthodox, the Armenian Orthodox, the Anglican, the Reformed 
and the Evangelical Churches. Thus there was built up a relationship 
of friendship and mutual trust between a group of leaders of different 
churches, paving the way for a more organised relationship when the 
need arose. 

In the autumn of 1944 the various Christian communities in Egypt, 
found themselves faced with draft legislation aimed not merely at the 
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re-organisation, but also at the weakening of their Community Courts. 
They had, however, no machinery for voicing their united protest to the 
government. The way, therefore, was open for the committee on 
“Christianity and World Order,” with its experience of inter-community 
co-operation, to take the initiative in inviting leaders of the Christian 
communities to a meeting for the purpose of discussing what united action 
might be taken to resist the government’s proposals, and also of consider- 
ing the setting-up of a more permanent form of collaboration. Thus 
was held, on the 29th December 1944, the first meeting of ““The Committee 
of Liaison between the Communities.” 

At first the Committee of Liaison was entirely unofficial. It consisted 
of leaders of the churches, ecclesiastical and lay, who came together 
because they were concerned about the fundamental rights and basic 
freedoms of the Christian communities in Egypt. Before long, however, 
the communities themselves began to realise the advantage of having 
an organisation for mutual counsel on questions of common interest 
and concern, and appointed official delegates. More communities 
became affiliated to the Committee, and two representatives of the 
Jewish community were added to its membership. 

In the early days the Committee was primarily engaged in defending 
the rights of the minorities in Egypt. Its usual procedure was to draw 
up statements of protest, or of information, addressed to the responsible 
authorities, and to obtain the signatures of the Patriarchs or other heads 
of the communities. Gradually, however, the range of its interests 
widened. It was not difficult to secure the co-operation of representatives 
of the Catholic and Coptic communities on the Egypt Inter-Mission 
Council’s Committee on Work amongst the Blind, and also on its Lau- 
bach Literary Committee. In Old Cairo, the Coptic Catholics, the 
Coptic Orthodox, the Anglicans and the Evangelicals twice joined forces 
in a “Week of Witness.” 

More recently the Committee has moved one step further forward 
and has addressed itself to a study of the causes of tension and misunder- 
standing between the different churches in Egypt, and to consider whether 
by some kind of concordat churches could be persuaded to refrain from 
action which gives offence to others. A very interesting discussion has 
followed on the subject of “proselytism,”’ of the reasons why Christians 
change from one community to another, of the reception or baptism 
of minors, and of kindred issues. A sub-committee representing the 
Catholic, the Greek Orthodox, the Coptic and the Evangelical Churches, 
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is working on these problems, and reports from time to time to the 
main Committee. It is our hope that before long the churches in Egypt 
will be led to see each other not as competitors or rivals, but as colleagues 
in a common cause. 

A still more positive aim has been put before the Committee at its 
last two meetings. Can it take the lead in promoting through the 
churches, either separately or in co-operation, a common Christian 
witness in reference to the many urgent social and economic problems 
which confront Egypt at the present time ? There is the serious question 
of “morality,” touching on such subjects as the quality of cinema films, 
divorce, standards of social and personal conduct, the use of money. 
There is the pressing problem of disequilibrium in the distribution of 
wealth in Egypt, the rising tide of discontent among the peasant classes, 
and the possibility of Communist infiltration. There is the all-important 
question of religious education. Have the Christian churches a message 
not only for their own members, but for the people of Egypt, so that 
they can show the way to a peaceful revolution of the total life of the 
community ? These are the vital issues now claiming the attention of the 
Committee of Liaison. 

It is interesting to observe that the development of the ecumenical 
movement in Egypt has been steady, spontaneous and unforced. Per- 
sonal friendship led to informal consultation, and this in turn to official 
collaboration. Undoubtedly it was the threat of a common danger from 
government limitation of religious freedom that brought the Christian 
churches together, but from this somewhat negative beginning a far more 
positive sphere of co-operation has evolved. No endeavour has yet 
been made to tackle the thorny questions of doctrinal differences. 
Co-operation has been limited to the field of action. But in this very 
process of collaboration we have learned to know and to love one another, 
to understand and respect the differences of doctrine that separate us, 
and to realise the power of the Spirit of God to make of us a single team 
in spite of all our ecclesiastical, racial, national and linguistic differences. 





A YOUNGER CHURCH IN AMERICA 


The United Church, Los Alamos, New Mexico 
(Its Ecclesiastical Implications) 


BY 


ABRAM W. SANGREY 


In certain regions circumstances make a special demand on churches 
for cooperative action. One type of problem is presented by areas where 
there has been a sudden marked increase in population, or where there 
have been created entirely new communities through the operation of 
rehousing schemes. This calls for united action on the part of different 
churches, and the absence of such action is likely to lead to bitterness, 
strife and wasted effort. To deal with such situations it is suggested that 
the churches, where their principles permit, should set up permanent 
comity or international commissions to review, recommend, and guide 
the location of new churches. Such a plan will avoid the danger of 
congregations’ being created which have a local unity, but are cut off 
from the contacts and resources afforded by membership in a wider 
communion. Similar action may be possible in the numerous centers 
where, owing to a decrease of population, more churches exist than the 
populations need or can support. There are other problems presented 
in areas which are susceptible of similar treatment. 


This recommendation of the Edinburgh Conference of 1937 on 
““What Can We Do To Move Toward the Unity We Seek?” the people 
of Los Alamos, New Mexico, exactly ten years later, were taking literally ! 
Perhaps most of the residents here, in the great Southwest, where there 
is being created an entirely new community, were not cognizant of this 
studied authority for what they were doing; but many of them knew 
that in the day in which they live there is a great advance toward Christian 
unity. To some this co-operative action is vague, to others a mooted 
problem, while to still others it is intelligent and profound. Most of 
them are aware that in the communities from which they had come 
and in the states and cities through which they had passed on their 
way to this new community, there is a movement of consolidation of 
the churches. 

On the other hand, there were a few — those who were likely to 
become the leaders of a new type of church for this new community — 
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to whom the matter of authority, if authority they needed, is very clear. 
These know the history, in many communities in the United States and 
elsewhere, of church federations, of county, state and national councils 
of churches, of countless interdenominational boards, agencies and 
conferences. And they knew of the projected plans for the “‘copestone” 
in the World Council of Churches. From among these, there were 
several individuals who were profoundly moved by the possibilities 
that this deep current which was flowing through the church should 
move straight through to Los Alamos and there create a great inter- 
denominational church. The other, and perhaps the more significant 
half of the authority they needed came from within their hearts. When 
they arrived at their new home they found that there was no church 
— no “institutional continuity” of that “spiritual continuity” which 
must be maintained. 

The majority of those who would compose the congregation of this 
new church had been affiliated with one or the other of those churches 
the stream of whose life and larger loyalty was channelled through 
the major and still larger stream. They had heard of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Each knew that his minister 
“back home” looked with favor and anticipation upon the strategic 
place of the “‘copestone.”” Yet at the same time he had heard or read that 

For eighteen hundred years the mind of the Christian Church had 
affirmed the idea of unity ; that ideal had commanded the sincere allegiance 
of every great leader of the church. But for eighteen hundred years the 
life of the Christian churches had been marked by a steady succession 


of divisions and schisms... Christians’ actual practice had been directly 
opposite to their profession }. 


This they knew! A few of these same people envisioned the possibility 
that here, on the local church level, we might practice this profession ! 
Moreover, they saw clearly that here was an unprecedented challenge 
to do so! 

In his The Nature of The Church, Dr. Clarence T. Craig sets up 
a hypothetical case which is directly pertinent here. Recognizing the 
various principles and describing the norms for the constitution and 
practice of the church, he goes on to say, 


... the different conceptions of the Church represented in the Christian 
world, and in this Committee, might also be classified in two groups on 


1 Van Dusen, World Christianity, New York 1947, p. 68. 
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the basis of the answers that would be given to this question : is it possible 
for a number of Christians (laymen) to organize themselves into a local 
church which will be an authentic part of the whole church? ... They 
believe that they have the Gospel and they want a ministry and the sacra- 
ments and desire to constitute a local church which shall be an authentic 
unit in the Church Universal. Can these desires be satisfied without 
recourse to any outside ecclesiastical authority? Is the nature of that 
Church Universal in which they wish their little group to have a place, 
such that this is possible, or is it not ? (!)? 


Fortunately, we did not have to answer this disputed question. 
(But to have it raised does make specific the issue we faced.) I say 
fortunately, because, beginning with the “Chaplain,” as the shepherd 
of the flock was called prior to organization of the church, and including 
those laymen whose leadership ability was already evident, there was 
only one thought in our minds. That was that we shall seek to have 
created an inter-denominational church, affiliated in such a way with 
the “ecclesiastical authority” that it shall be clear to all that this is not 
a non-denominational church ! 

Dr. Van Dusen says the first prerequisite in Christian unity is “Aban- 
donment once and for all, of the widely held myth of an original ‘undivided 
church’.” This “abandonment” the people of the Los Alamos church 
accomplished at its inception. Though there were times when certain 
members would have had us abandon this “‘abandonment,” it was 
possible to maintain the unity envisioned in the original plan. 

During the summer of 1947, U.S. atomic research was being civilian- 
ized. The growth and development of the city of Los Alamos during 
these years was phenomenal. Typical of this transition, the writer 
was employed to assume the duties of chaplain (civilian) at Los Alamos. 
The potential of a unique church in this unique place was evident. A 
study committee was named, and the proposal was made to the com- 
munity. The date was set for an organizing meeting, to which represent- 
atives of the various communions were invited. The Federal Council 
was requested to take the matter under consideration and consult wit hus. 

One bishop who had been asked to attend said: 


I am greatly interested in the proposal relating to the establishing 
of a United Church in Los Alamos. Incidentally, there should be a 


1 American Theological Committee Faith and Order: Report on the Study of the Church. 
Part I. 
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good story in the fact that a United Church and Los Alamos, site of 

Atomic energy development, are associated, both emblematic of the 

new day we face. 

The Federal Council appointed Dr. J. Quinter Miller, Executive 
Secretary of the Field Department, to confer with the delegates and 
the Los Alamos committee. The six denominational representatives 
present for the consultation meeting were divided in their support of 
the proposal. The customary objections were raised. 

The laymen present, however, were unanimous in the opinion that 
a denominationally affiliated church did not represent the type of church 
which was possible and needed in this community. At the same time, 
however, there was a strong and consistent desire that a way must be 
found to keep thechurch within “ecclesiastical authority.” As the discus- 
sion ended, the general conclusion was that we “agree in principle with the 
proposal to organize the new united church,” allowing for flexibility 
and change, as God gives us to see the light more clearly for the future. 

The most disappointing feature of this consultation meeting was 
that the clergymen were on one side of the issue, the laymen on the 
other, and that the clergymen had thwarted the vision. As Dr. Van 
Dusen has said of the ecumenical movement, one of the obstacles is 
the difficulty of “domesticating” it ; here was an extraordinary opport- 
unity for “domesticating’ Christian unity on the local church level, 
and the clergymen lacked enthusiasm for it. Moreover, here were a 
group of laymen who had been guided and inspired to see, from a 
common-sense view, if from no other, that the church in Los Alamos 
should be a great interdenominational church. Here was an opportunity 
to have created, from the beginning, what communities — and their 
number is also legion — across the nation are attempting to create, by 
correcting the sinful duplication and competition, through cooperative 
effort. This the laymen saw clearly ; the clergymen, by and large, were 
apathetic, offering no unanimous encouragement. 

The laymen would have been ready to answer “yes,” to Dr. Craig’s 
question cited earlier in this paper. They would have said it is possible 
to have the “desires for the gospel, the ministry, and the sacraments 
satisfied without recourse to any outside ecclesiastical authority.” As 
it turned out, this incident was not important for itself, but it does, 
indeed, illustrate something. And what it illustrates is this: here was 
a group of Christian laymen, whose individual backgrounds in Protest- 
antism came through a dozen or more different communions, who 
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consider themselves to be an “authentic part of the Whole Church” ; 
these Christian laymen, now living in what was an “entirely new com- 
munity,” felt they had a right to request the “ecclesiastical authority” 
to assist them to give expression to not a part but the whole ; and what 
they encountered by the authorities were questions ! 

No, they felt something more than that they had a “right” to request 
assistance, for they deeply desired to avoid being “cut off from the 
contacts and resources afforded by membership in a wider communion” ; 
but what they met with by spokesmen from their own churches was 
impassive. The church as it was envisioned there by these younger 
Christians was indigenous to Los Alamos; but the authorities spoke 
of “establishing” it. 

Eventually, in November, the constitution was ratified and members 
were received into the church. The “chaplain” resigned to accept a 
call from the church to become its minister. The great bulk of the 
membership transferred from those churches which are considered to 
be in the main stream of cooperative Protestantism. Prior to the organ- 
ization of the United Church, the survey showed that above 50% of 
the residents were “affiliated with” or “preferred’’ one of these churches. 
According to their former affiliation, there are about twenty communions 
represented in the membership. (When last checked, in 1949, these 
members came from one or the other of 35 states in the United States !) 
In numerical order the largest representation is Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational Christian, Disciples of Christ, Baptist, Evangelical, 
Lutheran, etc. The “Community” churches are represented as are 
the “Orthodox” and “‘Quakers.” 

The testimony of this united witness, as that is expressed by the 
individual Christian, is a glowing one of satisfaction. However there 
were “growing pains,” if not limitations. I shall deal with these under 
the heading that is generally given as the “obstacles” to Christian unity, 
and in this connection we shall refer to that part of the church constitution 
which is relative to this paper. 

(1) The cultural or sociological difficulties we did not face. There 
are no Negroes, for instance, in Los Alamos, and the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans and Indians who work on the “Hill” reside, for the most part 
elsewhere. Moreover, class consciousness is negligible. While there is 
distinction in importance and types of jobs, life is most informal and a 
man’s place in the society makes little difference. There are laborers 
and PhD’s on the governing body of the church. 
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(2) Under what Dr. Craig calls “Sources of Guidance” (a more 
accurate description of their function than “channels of Authority”), 
we see another “obstacle.” Craig refers to “three chief sources of 
guidance”: Scripture, the church, and the “interior witness of the 
Holy Spirit.” The “Preamble” and the “Covenant” of membership in 
the constitution speak to this. 


Preamble : “Whereas in the providence of God, the time has come 
when it seems fitting for Christians more fully to manifest their essential 
oneness in Jesus Christ, their Divine Lord and Savior, we members of 


the several communions, resident in this area, unite in the founding of 
this church.” 


Covenant : The covenant which members of this church make before 
God and with one another is as follows: 


‘**Thankful for God’s abundant goodness, and for his great gift of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, our Lord, I hereby covenant to seek to 
know and to do His will, and to promote, as far as I can, the interest 
of Christ’s kingdom. 

“Having accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as my own personal Savior, 
and the Bible which gives God’s progressive revelation of Himself to 
mankind as my Supreme standard of Faith and Practice, and heartily 
believing in the province of private judgment in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, I seek fellowship with all who devoutly love the Lord Jesus 
Christ and adopt His standard of teaching and conduct as set forth in 
the New Testament. 

“Realizing that the success of the church depends upon the consecration 
of its individual membership, I covenant to uphold it by my prayers, to 
attend its services, to contribute to its support, to labor to maintain its 
peace and harmony and, as far as possible, in every way to promote its 
temporal and spiritual welfare.” 


(3) Concerning Baptism the Constitution says : 


Christian baptism may be administered according to the form desired 
by the candidate, or, in the case of children, as desired by the parents. 


It will be of interest to note the word “may” in this sentence. The 
church believes that baptism is a proper symbol for joining the church 
and all who joined on confession of faith were baptized, if they had not 
been previously ; but baptism is not required for membership, in order 
that a member of the “Religious Society of Friends,” for example, 
might be able to unite with the church. The “Principle of Comprehen- 
sion” with regard to Baptism was followed completely as two further 
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incidents illustrate. The minister’s church membership class was to be 
received into the church. Two teen-age boys, both sons of “Eiders” in the 
church, had not been baptized. One family had been Northern Baptist ; 
the other Disciples of Christ. Both stated they preferred immersion. The 
pastor, a Methodist, arranged to use the “pool” in a nearby Southern 
Baptist church, and on a Sunday afternoon, in the presence of the 
three families, the three of us went down “into the water.” This has 
been an unforgettable experience ! The other incident was in connection 
with the baptism of the pastor’s child. During these days we jested 
with Dr. Miller that he was our “bishop.” In correspondence he agreed 
to baptize the child on the occasion of his next visit to Los Alamos. 
After the service and after lunch, Dr. Miller said: ““You know I was 
a little bit nervous this morning ; you see,” he went on, “this was my 
first infant baptism !” (Dr. Miller’s ordination is in the Church of the 
Brethren !) 

(4) While we never had to state how many sacraments there are in 
the church, most members considered that there are “two.” The Holy 
Communion was administered both at the chancel and in the pews, on 
different occasions ; we varied the use of wine and grape juice, and 
bread and wafers, as also the order of service. Again the “Principle 
of Comprehension” applied, and the worshippers were satisfied. The 
efficacy of succession did not concern many of them. I recall a lad 
from {one of the most influential homes in the community, who had 
been in the minister’s class of instruction. His father has not joined 
the United Church; in fact, he supports the program of the church 
of his choice there. His brilliant young son joined the class because 
he believed in the United Church. His father encouraged him and was 
present for his “confirmation”! (I can only hope that when he “‘trans- 
fers,” if to his father’s communion, he is not made to lose faith in 
the “Whole Church” by being considered not eligible !) 

(5) Of the Ministry, the constitution says, 


... The minister shall be a clergyman regularly ordained by some 
Protestant denomination affiliated with or eligible to be affiliated with 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. He shall 
be engaged with the distinct understanding that his teachings and activities 
shall be evangelical and strictly non-sectarian... 


Actually, the members of the church are very little concerned about 
the denominational ordination of the minister. He was suspected on at 
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least five different occasions of being a Congregationalist, a Methodist, 
a Presbyterian, an Evangelical, and an Episcopalian. 

(6) Regarding Polity the church is more Congregational than Epis- 
copal. The constitution says, 


The government of this church is vested in its members who exercise 
the right of control in all of its affairs... 


Although the recommendation of the “Elders” and the minister are 
sought in many instances, the “Congregational” principle is followed 
consistently, and there can be no question about it that this principle 
is more acceptable not only in this particular church but in this particular 
community as well. : 

Nevertheless, it was in the area of polity that our greatest difficulties 
arose. I take the liberty to quote here a report which was prepared 
by a special study committee and presented at a special council meeting. 
The intrinsic value of quoting this here is also that it points up many 
considerations given earlier in this history. (It should be pointed out 
that this report was prepared by a layman, a PhD in Chemistry and 
the son of a United Evangelical minister.) 


Purpose of This Special Council Meeting. This meeting has been 
called by the Council Chairman at the request of the Board of Elders. 
The Council Chairman, because of his absence from Los Alamos, has 
requested the Chairman of the Board of Elders to preside. The Board 
of Elders has been faced with a major problem of the church and has 
urgently felt the need of an expression of opinion from the Church members. 


What Is The Problem? The problem is one of disunity. There exists 
among the individual members of the church a basic difference of opinion 
with regard to Biblical and Christian interpretation. This difference of 
opinion is revealed during selection of church study material, by variations 
in educational methods and procedures, and in the employment of differing 
terminology for fundamental Christian concepts. 


The following are specific cases : (1) Committees or designated people 
have selected study material, and individuals have either objected to 
the use of it or have refused to use it. (2) Teaching methods and certain 
phraseology have been used presenting the Christian truths, to which 
other workers as well as parents of the children, and members of the 
congregation have objected. (3) Our minister has been assailed by indiv- 
iduals who have felt his sermons lacked the evangelical emphasis. 


Is This Problem Peculiar To The “‘United Church”? Most certainly 
not! Disunity has existed throughout the ages. The individual members 
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of the church come with a variety of backgrounds. But none of this 
justifies disunity. 


Why Be United? As Christians we are of necessity united in Christ. 
There is one God, one Christ, and one Christian message. The witness of 
the church should certainly be more effective when that church is united. 
Specifically, the tasks which lie ahead of the members of the United 
Church of Los Alamos, a Visitation Evangelism campaign, and plans 
for church extension, can be far more effectively met by a band of members 
genuinely united in the Spirit of Christ. 


What Are The Factors Making For Unity? Certainly our common 
loyalty to Christ should lead us to work together. Then, too, our former 
affiliations with such churches as the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Christian, Episcopal, Methodist, Northern Baptist, United Brethren, 
etc., give us cause for unity. These churches, as they express their affiliation 
in the Federal Council, can co-operate because fundamentally their 
beliefs are much the same. We are an inter-denominational church and 
our affiliation with the Federal Council does express a real desire for 
unity. 

Also, we are a democratic church, in the best sense of that term. 
This church is constitutionally organized so that the majority of its members 
will give it guidance. Democratic unity is not that which results from 
dictatorship of an individual church member, a small group, or the minister. 


What Shall Be The Position Of A Minority Group Within The Church? 
All individual members of the church must have equal opportunity to 
express their viewpoints, while at the same time conforming to the judg- 
ment of the majority as it is constitutionally determined. Efforts on the 
part of individuals to convince others of the rightness of their strong 
convictions are not out of order. But “cooperation without compromise” 
is an impossible policy in a congregational church. If the strong convictions 
of an individual will not permit him to come into this democratic pattern, 
then an agreement to disagree may be necessary, and a withdrawal 
from the fellowship of the church may follow. But such a parting of the 
ways can be done in the Spirit of Christ, with no one accusing the other, 
individually or collectively, of being less than Christian. 


What Is The Responsibility Of The Majority Group Within The Church? 
All man-made institutions are inherently imperfect, and the majority 
group which controls the church must recognize that a closer approach 
to the will of God may result from following a suggestion coming from 
any individual or group of individual church members. 


What Can Be Done? How shall the members of the church face this 
problem of unity? There are these possibilities : (1) Ignore the problem 
and allow the situation to continue as in the past. (Probably no one 
desires this.) (2) Continue to seek even more vigorously than in the 
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past, the considered opinion of the majority of church members in all 
phases of church activities. It will then follow that all members active 
in the program of the church will conform to this democratic expression 
from the greater portion of the church membership. If the convictions 
of an individual do not permit him to follow this course, he will not 
choose to lead in the program of the church. 


The procedure of calling a special Council meeting to solve this problem 
is being used not as the exclusive request of any one individual ; it is 
the result of conferences between individuals concerned. Little is to be 
gained, however, by further discussing the merits of one group against 
the other. The central questions are how can we remove the disharmony 
which makes no one happy? How can we be a truly “United Church” ? 


In conclusion it is well for all of us to recognize that the United 
Church of Los Alamos has a tremendous task before it, to win people 
for Christ in this community. This can be a God-given basis for a real 
church unity. 


It is evident that this sharp conflict arose because certain members 
did not believe in group decisions, nor were they willing to accept the 
fact that within the group decision is the authority. Indeed, one member 
said, “If this is democracy at work then I don’t believe in democracy” ! 
Emphasis must be made of the fact that there were PhD’s on both sides ! 
This made the challenge the more complex. Here was a clear cut issue 
of the few against the many. However, the church was steadily consistent 
that group decisions shall govern its affairs. (The Church School material 
referred to was chosen by the Education Committee because it was 
decided this represented the widest cross-section of emphasis among 
the members. This group recommended that we use material which 
had a very “fundamentalist slant.”) After a long discussion the council 
voted on a motion which was put in the words of 2 above on “What 
Can Be Done?” from the report. The motion was carried. Within a 
month a dozen members withdrew from the church and organized an 
independent Sunday School. Dr. Craig’s words were incarnate again, 
when he said of the “chief sources of guidance” : 


The relative importance assigned to them varies greatly and depends 
upon a man’s total interpretation of Christianity. One does not function 
in isolation from the others, but men lay the greater stress on one or the 
other. 


This same group were divided from the churches’ opinion on what 
mission projects to support. They strongly advocated contributing to 
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non-denominational missions. It was the concerted opinion of the 
church that we should make our contributions to the Federal Council, 
the American Bible Society, the Home Missions Council, the Foreign 
Missions Conference, etc. And so it was. 

By now we perceive that there is a pattern within which the church 
operates. This pattern is the commonality of those churches which 
unite in the Federal Council. It’s the basis and the imperative of “Church 
unions” on the local church level. It’s the process of unification of the 
South India United Church in a single community in the Southwes- 
tern United States! This is a new type of “Younger Church.” 

Whether this church will be able to fulfill its main and central pur- 
pose of being in the community, “a continuation of Christ’s life among 
men,” is something which cannot be adjudicated now. The first two 
years were spent laying the foundation; what is built thereon rests 
with the years ahead. The strong dialectic for the church from the 
beginning — that a united Protestant church could mobilize the Christian 
community and maintain a more effective Christian witness than a 
multiplicity of churches — is, of course, its purpose. The criterion 
of its success shall be the measure of satisfaction of the residents and 
the churches from which they came, as periodically they assess her 
vitality and growth. Thus far, as is pointed out elsewhere, both the 
members and the churches — those communions which would most 
likely establish churches there, if the United Church fails its purpose — 
are satisfied ! 

How long it will endure depends on certain factors which should 
be mentioned. (These considerations may not be listed in the order 
of their importance.) (1) The enthusiasm of the leadership for this 
church, the ministers and other staff personnel, is an essential determin- 
ant. By uniting forces as they are here united, it should be possible 
to obtain better than average leadership service, however. And as we 
had experienced, with the expanding growth of cooperative planning 
among Protestant groups, the church will not likely have difficulty 
here. (My relationship to my denomination was not effected by this 
“special appointment.) But unquestionably the vision and perspective 
of each minister will greatly determine the future of the church. (2) The 
attitude of the denominations in the state is a second major consideration. 
Unless the church is able to provide an extraordinary ministry to the 
community, non-invasion of the denominations cannot be guaranteed. 
On the other hand, if a comity agreement can be had by Federal Council 
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intervention or through a local or state Council (which is still not yet 
formed) the prevailing unity will not be molested. (3) Just as the 
influence and support of virile key laymen made it possible to found 
the church, the absence of such may cause its present strength to wane. 
(Tenure of residents at Los Alamos is comparatively short.) Whether 
the major denominations have all developed beyond the point where 
they are no longer vulnerable to the demands of an individual member, 
or a small group of “denominationalists,” who can say; but one can 
see how such influence might be exerted here. This is so relative, however, 
to the last factor, and surely the most important, what we should hasten 
to consider it. (4) In the last analysis the success of this church, like 
every other local church, will be determined by and large by its effect- 
iveness to “respond to the Spirit which renews the life of the church,” 
and brings salvation to all. If the United Church of Los Alamos is 
only a device for closing ranks, so as to present a “united front,” but 
not an advancing front to the whole community, its doom is sure ! 

Unquestionably, all these other things being equal, this church is 
in a position to bring the message of the Great Evangel to more of 
the community than if that message were, by the churches, divided. If 
this be not so, then the ecumenical movement is but a process without 
an ultimate goal; for here is visible and organic union on the local 
church level, crying aloud to the older churches to help make it 
possible ! 

It is necessary, finally, to view this church in its setting at Los Alamos. 
The United Church of Los Alamos is what the people wanted. Here 
was healthy soil for the growth of cooperative Christianity on the local 
church level! The average age of the laboratory employees is thirty-one 
years! The technical skill and academic training of the residents is 
out of all proportion. The word “ecumenical” is not a new word to 
many of them. These people know why cooperative Christianity is 
the answer to the needs of Protestantism there. It seemed to “fit” so 
well. These people have had their sights raised above the average. 
There is little that,is parochial about them. They are critical, and very 
sensitive. They believe in democracy. A large percentage of them are 
veterans. They are not in a rut. If they had had to decide between 
the two approaches, “‘Stockholm”’ or “Edinburgh,” they would probably 
have chosen Stockholm. But they are the kind of people who are not 
satisfied with an either/or approach, so that Utrecht would be their 
watchword. And when the amplified bells rang on Sunday, August 22, 
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1948, in Los Alamos, these people were heard to say, as a prayer, 
““We intend to stay together, for this is God’s will.” 

By and large, the success of this church rests not alone with the 
devotion of its members who founded it, but also, largely, with the 
churches which gave those people birth. For these people feel what the 
“Younger Churches” felt at Madras when they appealed, 


We are thus often torn between loyalty to our mother churches and 
loyalty to our ideal of union. We therefore appeal, with all the fervor 
we possess, to the missionary societies and boards and the responsible 
authorities of the older churches, to take this matter seriously to heart, 
to labor with the churches in the mission field to achieve this union, to 
support and encourage us in all our efforts to put an end to the scandalous 
effects of our divisions and to lead us in the path of union — the union 
for which our Lord prayed, through which the world would indeed believe 
in the Divine Mission of the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ ?. 


1 Van Dusen, op. cit. p. 106. 





THE CHURCH AND ITS YOUTH IN IRAN 


BY 


H. B. DEHQANI-TAFTI 


It is difficult to give a clear-cut picture of the situation of the Church 
of God in a country like Iran, with its long and confused history, and 
the fact of being itself the source of so many different ideologies and sects 
and the watershed of Western and Eastern civilisations. 

The official religion of the country today is Shiah Islam, but Christ- 
ianity was there, and the Church of Christ established all over the country 
and struggling with Zoroastrianism, long before Mohammed ever 
appeared in Arabia. From those days up till the present, some churches 
have remained faithful to their Lord, although their loyalty is, and has 
long been, a kind of fanatical adherence to what they regard as merely 
the faith of their fathers and the religion of their race. Spiritually ossified 
though they are today, these minorities have nevertheless kept something 
which is still a witness to the name of Jesus in a non-Christian country, 
and this they have often done at the cost of great sacrifices. Armenians 
and Assyrians are of such minorities. 

Apart from these ancient churches, younger churches have sprung 
up in the country, as the result of work done by the two main missionary 
bodies, the American Presbyterians in the north and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the south. The first thing I would say about this 
young church as a whole, before I go on to speak of the attitude of its 
younger members, is that our Iranian Church is growing, but that it 
is, unfortunately, growing divided. We are all conscious of it, and we 
do not seem to be able to do anything about it. A distressing situation ! 

The young people in both the Presbyterian and the Anglican areas 
want union, and are perplexed because they cannot have it. The Church 
is so young and numerically so small, and its members come from so 
many different backgrounds, that it is too soon for us to be able to form 
general ideas about it. Generalisation is always unsatisfactory, espe- 
cially in such a situation as this. During the last six months, I have been 
to six of our churches in six main cities of the country, and have seen 
such divergence of opinion, such different ways of life, and such different 
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backgrounds and upbringings, among the members, even in the same 
city, that I have marvelled at the way in which God keeps us together 
by His grace. I am writing this in the city of Abadan, the great oil 
centre in the south-west of Iran. In addition to the English-speaking 
congregations with their pastors, there is a Persian-speaking congreg- 
ation with no pastor. It is wonderful to see how this group meets all by 
itself and organises weekly services, Sunday schools, youth groups and 
the like, for itself. It is fascinating to work in its midst and see how 
people from entirely different racial and family backgrounds come 
together in the name of Jesus, who would otherwise have had nothing 
to do with each other in this city of mechanical classifications and 
artificial divisions. 

What I am going to say will, therefore, not be true of all church 
members throughout the country, but it will, perhaps, serve to give the 
reader some idea of what the Iranian Church is like and what its problems 
are. 

The young people in our Church are very self-conscious, which is 
in itself a sign of being young in faith. We were until recently a closed 
country, and our young people, not having had the chance of mixing with 
other nationalities from outside the country, think themselves to be in a 
unique position in the world — a feeling which in times of rejoicing 
and happy activities results in too much self-assertion, and in times of 
difficulty in self-pity and groaning. A great number of young people are 
converts from one religion or another, and often the conversion has not 
gone deep enough. Their emotions and even their intellects may be 
Christian, but deep down in the centre of their personalities, in the 
realm of will, darkness still prevails. That is why so many come and go, 
and so many stop developing in their spiritual life. Conversion is not an 
easy thing anywhere: it is the greatest decision in one’s life, and it 
continues as such to the end in a country like ours. It means not only 
accepting Jesus Christ as your Lord and Saviour — in so-called Christian 
countries the religion of your forefathers — but renouncing most of the 
fundamental principles of your social life. It means being completely 
cut off from the root of what you were all your life before. It often 
gives you such a feeling of loneliness as seems to pull your whole being 
to pieces. It looks as if God wishes to lay the foundations of His Church 
very firmly in our country, when He allows newly-converted people to 
pass through dark valleys of loneliness and helplessness — for this is 
the only way of learning to trust Him utterly. It seems to be a fact 
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that the conversion of a nation, like other supreme developments in life, 
cannot be hurried. It is a slow progress, and it needs prayer and patience, 
absolute humility, calmness and endurance. 

Is there such a thing as a “national church?” I wish we could say 
there was not, but it would appear that God works by means of “nations,” 
and there are “national churches” within the world Church. The young 
people in Iran are very keen to make the Church an Iranian one in all 
respects. It is true that unless a church is in one sense a national one it 
cannot be a true church of the people of its country. But, like so many 
other things, this takes its time. Perhaps it is true to say that missionaries, 
in their enthusiasm for building up native churches, have overemphasised 
the “‘national” side in the past, and now the young people, swayed by 
the nationalism prevalent all over the world, may tend to render unto 
Caesar that which is God’s. Christianity seems to be the only religion 
which is not bound in a possessive way to any particular race or country, 
and we must at all costs preserve its universality, in the sense that no 
nationalistic feeling should be allowed to obscure the principle of loving 
all mankind without hatred or resentment. Our church is in a delicate 
position in this respect. On the one hand there is the danger of becoming 
too dependent on the “mother-church”’ and the missionaries it sends for 
ever and ever. On the other, there is the danger of going too far in the 
creation of a “national church,” ideally completely independent of 
foreigners, and thus representing an amputation from the Body of Christ 
which will end in gradual death. Our safest alternative is to walk more 
or less in the middle, keeping continually in view the two extremes and 
their attendant dangers, and this I think we are trying to do. There 
is no doubt that a native of the country is far better qualified than any 
foreigner for the job, provided he or she is able to do it and is not pushed 
into it or idealised for it. 

The more the Church grows, the more difficult it will be to keep to 
this middle track, between being dependent on “mother-churches” and 
creating a new type of church under the name of “national.” Depend- 
ence on foreigners will go, gradually, which is, of course, all to the good. 
But on the other hand we must be careful not to let the wave of national- 
ism drown Christian love for all nations. This is no new danger. The 
old Persian Church at the time of the Sassanians cut herself away from 
the Body, just because Rome was the great enemy of Persia. Persian 
Christians were doubtless looked upon as pro-Roman whether they 
really were or not, and naturally they wished to avoid any lack of 
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patriotic feeling. They sacrificed a Christian principle in order to be 
popular, or to get out of difficulties with their government, and they 
lost that Christian principle, weakened their church, and did not win 
favour with the government either. The Church of Christ is one Body 
made up of all the nations, and we must not allow the ups and downs 
of individual peoples to affect its oneness and love. 

On the whole, it is much more difficult to be “‘in the world and not 
of it” in a so-called Moslem country than in, say, a so-called Christian 
one. No matter how deep the conversion goes in the first-generation 
converts, it would seem that somewhere in the personality of the convert 
there will still remain some of the evils of the society to which he belonged 
before he changed his ideas, and of which he is still in many ways a part. 
Each country has its own devils. The predominantly mechanical attitude 
to life of the Western countries, for instance, is very difficult to get rid 
of, even after conversion. 

There are some things against which our Church has to be on its 
guard more than others. To mention a few: 

The whole idea of sex has to be revolutionised when one becomes a 
Christian, and that sometimes takes a very long time. The Christian 
attitude to women, the sanctity of marriage as a vocation from God on 
both sides, and the Christian home life, are things which demand a great 
deal of patience, love and prayer if they are to be taught in an atmosphere 
which is not Christian. The best way, of course, is where there are as 
many good examples of homes as possible within the Church. 

Another of our difficulties is the lack of any strong spirit of self- 
sacrifice — a thing again in its true sense peculiar to Christianity. It 
is very hard to find examples of a life of self-sacrifice in the history of 
non-Christian nations. There is a deep suspicion that everything one 
does must be of some material use. Missionaries are usually looked 
upon as agents of some unknown business, and nobody has yet dis- 
covered what that business is ! They are not as a rule accepted as simply 
followers of Jesus, Who, according to Islam, was more or less a Fakir 
Himself. The Christians also — especially their leaders — fall under the 
same suspicion, particularly if they are receiving high salaries. Happily, 
there is not a great deal of money about for high salaries to be paid. 
But it seems that if we want people to trust us one of the ways is to earn 
less money within the Church than we are able to get outside. It is very 
difficult to find such leaders. A wave of materialism from the West 
has killed that Eastern idealism which enabled people to live in a 
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happy-go-lucky way. Trying to live like Westerners without the Wes- 
terner’s Christian background makes life very complicated. 

Under the impact of this wave from the West, the old ideas break 
up, and there is nothing to take their place but other undesirable isms. 
It is our business to prevent nihilism, chaos and despair. It is our task 
to present Jesus Christ as the corner-stone of any true foundation of 
civilisation. We must show trust in the face of distrust, and we must 
show self-sacrifice even if we are being misunderstood — even if we are 
never understood on this earth. 

Because of the history of thought and events in this country, we 
find ingrained in the minds of the people a sense of Kismet which is very 
difficult to get rid of. It is difficult because we also preach utter depend- 
ence on the Will of God. The words are the same, but we mean quite 
different things by them. We mean surrendering to the Will of God and 
carrying it out, and we have to fight continually against laziness, lack 
of initiative and unresourcefulness disguised under the name “the Will 
of God.” 

Finally, by reason of the lack of true home discipline, we lack a real 
perspective and sense of proportion. It is very difficult to bring into 
subjection to the Will of God the unruly wills and affections of people 
anywhere, but it is far more so when people have not learned true obed- 
ience at home. We must not, of course, build up an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy to which every member must give unquestioning obedience, 
but, on the other hand, we do need order and discipline within the 
Church, just as they are needed anywhere else. The problem is how to 
get one without the other. 

I have spoken more of our difficulties and problems than of anything 
else, but I was asked to do so, and I hope that my readers will not go 
away with a gloomy picture of our Church, for it would not be a true one. 
With all our perplexities, problems and tensions, we are a growing 
infant church, and it is always fascinating to watch “growth” and a 
privilege to work for it. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


THE CHURCH, THE CHURCHES AND THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 
The Ecclesiological Significance of the World Council of Churches 


(This statement was received by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches and commended for study and comment in the Churches.) 


I. Introduction 


The first Assembly at Amsterdam adopted a resolution on “the authority 
of the Council” which read : 

“The World Council of Churches is composed of Churches which acknow- 
ledge Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. They find their unity in Him. They 
do not have to create their unity ; it is the gift of God. But they know that it 
is their duty to make common cause in the search for the expression of that 
unity in work and in life. The Council desires to serve the Churches which 
are its constituent members as an instrument whereby they may bear witness 
together to their common allegiance to Jesus Christ, and cooperate in matters 
requiring united action. But the Council is far from desiring to usurp any 
of the functions which already belong to its constituent Churches, or to 
control them, or to legislate for them, and indeed is prevented by its constitu- 
tion from doing so. Moreover, while earnestly seeking fellowship in thought 
and action for all its members, the Council disavows any thought of becoming 
a single unified church structure independent of the Churches which have 
joined in constituting the Council, or a structure dominated by a centralised 
administrative authority. 

“The purpose of the Council is to express its unity in another way. Unity 
arises out of the love of God in Jesus Christ, which, binding the constituent 
Churches to Him, binds them to one another. It is the earnest desire of the 
Council that the Churches may be bound closer to Christ and therefore closer 
to one another. In the bond of His love, they will desire continually to pray 
for one another and to strengthen one another, in worship and in witness, 
bearing one another’s burdens and so fulfilling the law of Christ.” 

This statement authoritatively answered some of the questions which had 
arisen about the nature of the Council. But it is clear that other questions 
are now arising and some attempt to answer them must be made, especially 
in the face of a number of false or inadequate conceptions of the Council 
which are being presented. 


Il. The Need for Further Statement 


The World Council of Churches represents a new and unprecedented 
approach to the problem of inter-Church relationships. Its purpose and nature 
can be easily misunderstood. So it is salutary that we should state more 
clearly and definitely what the World Council is and what it is not. 
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This more precise definition involves certain difficulties. It is not for 
nothing that the Churches themselves have refrained from giving detailed 
and precise definitions of the nature of the Church. If this is true of them, 
it is not to be expected that the World Council can easily achieve a definition 
which has to take account of all the various ecclesiologies of its member 
Churches. The World Council deals in a provisional way with divisions 
between existing Churches, which ought not to be, because they contradict 
the very nature of the Church. A situation such as this cannot be met in 
terms of well-established precedents. The main problem is how one can 
formulate the ecclesiological implications of a body in which so many different 
conceptions of the Church are represented, without using the categories or 
language of one particular conception of the Church. 

In order to clarify the notion of the World Council of Churches it will 
be best to begin by a series of negations so as to do away at the outset with 
certain misunderstandings which may easily arise or have already arisen, be- 
cause of the newness and unprecedented character of the underlying conception. 


III. What the World Council of Churches is not 
1) The World Council of Churches is not and must never become a Super-Church. 


It is not a Super-Church. It is not the World Church. It is not the Una 
Sancta of which the Creeds speak. This misunderstanding arises again and 
again although it has been denied as clearly as possible in official pronoun- 
cements of the Council. It is based on complete ignorance of the real situation 
within the Council. For if the Council should in any way violate its own 
constitutional principle, that it cannot legislate or act for its member Churches, 
it would cease to maintain the support of its membership. 

In speaking of “member Churches,” we repeat a phrase from the Consti- 
tution of the World Council of Churches ; but membership in the Council 
does not in any sense mean that the Churches belong to a body which can 
take decisions for them. Each Church retains the constitutional right to 
ratify or to reject utterances or actions of the Council. The “authority” of 
the Council consists only “in the weight which it carries with the Churches 
by its own wisdom” (William Temple). 


2) The purpose of the World Council of Churches is not to negotiate unions 
between Churches, which can only be done by the Churches themselves 
acting on their own initiative, but to bring the Churches into living contact 
with each other and to promote the study and discussion of the issues of 
Church unity. 


By its very existence and its activities the Council bears witness to the 
necessity of a clear manifestation of the oneness of the Church of Christ. 
But it remains the right and duty of each Church to draw from its ecumenical 
experience such consequences as it feels bound to do on the basis of its own 
convictions. No Church, therefore, need fear that the Council will press it 
into decisions concerning union with other Churches. 


3) The World Council cannot and should not be based on any one particular 
conception of the Church. It does not prejudge the ecclesiological problem. 


It is often suggested that the dominating or underlying conception of the 
Council is that of such and such a Church or such and such a school of theology. 
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It may well be that at a certain particular conference or in a particular utterance 
one can find traces of the strong influence of a certain tradition or theology. 

The Council as such cannot possibly become the instrument of one confes- 
sion or school without losing its very raison d’étre. There is room and space 
in the World Council for the ecclesiology of every Church which is ready to 
participate in the ecumenical conversation and which takes its stand on the 
Basis of the Council, which is “‘a fellowship of Churches which accept our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 

The World Council exists in order that different Churches may face their 
differences, and therefore no Church is obliged to change its ecclesiology as 
a consequence of membership in the World Council. 


4) Membership in the World Council of Churches does not imply that a Church 
treats its own conception of the Church as merely relative. 


There are critics, and not infrequently friends, of the ecumenical movement 
who criticize or praise it for its alleged inherent latitudinarianism. According 
to them the ecumenical movement stands for the fundamental equality of all 
Christian doctrines and conceptions of the Church and is, therefore, not 
concerned with the question of truth. This misunderstanding is due to the 
fact that ecumenism has in the minds of these persons become identified with 
certain particular theories about unity, which have indeed played a role in 
ecumenical history, but which do not represent the common view of the move- 
ment as a whole, and have never been officially endorsed by the World Council. 


5) Membership in the World Council does not imply the acceptance of a specific 
doctrine concerning the nature of Church unity. 


The Council stands for Church unity. But in its midst there are those who 
conceive unity wholly or largely as a full consensus in the realm of doctrine, 
others who conceive of it primarily as sacramental communion based on 
common church order, others who consider both indispensable, others who 
would only require unity in certain fundamentals of faith and order, again 
others who conceive the one Church exclusively as a universal spiritual fellow- 
ship, or hold that visible unity is inessential or even undesirable. But none 
of these conceptions can be called the ecumenical theory. The whole point 
of the ecumenical conversation is precisely that all these conceptions enter 
into dynamic relations with each other. 

In particular, membership in the World Council does not imply acceptance 
or rejection of the doctrine that the unity of the Church consists in the unity 
of the invisible Church. Thus the statement in the Encyclical “‘Mystici 
Corporis” concerning what it considers the error of a spiritualized conception 
of unity does not apply to the World Council. The World Council does not 
“imagine a Church which one cannot see or touch, which would be only 
spiritual, in which numerous Christian bodies, though divided in matters of 
faith, would nevertheless be united through an invisible link.” It does, 
however, include Churches which believe that the Church is essentially invis- 
ible as well as those which hold that visible unity is essential. 


IV. The Assumptions Underlying the World Council of Churches 


We must now try to define the positive assumptions which underlie the World 
Council of Churches and the ecclesiological implications of membership in it. 
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1) The member Churches of the Council believe that conversation, cooperation 
and common witness of the Churches must be based on the common recog- 
nition that Christ is the Divine Head of the Body. 


The Basis of the World Council is the acknowledgment of the central 
fact that “other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, even Jesus Christ.” 
It is the expression of the conviction that the Lord of the Church is God- 
among-us Who continues to gather His children and to build His Church 
Himself. 

Therefore, no relationship between the Churches can have any substance 
or promise unless it starts with the common submission of the Churches to 
the Headship of Jesus Christ in His Church. From different points of view 
Churches ask, ““How can men with opposite convictions belong to one and 
the same federation of the faithful ?”” A clear answer to that question was given 
by the Orthodox delegates in Edinburgh 1937 when they said: “In spite of 
all our differences, our common Master and Lord is one — Jesus Christ who 
will lead us to a more and more close collaboration for the edifying of the 
Body of Christ.” The fact of Christ’s Headship over His people compels 
ali those who acknowledge Him to enter into real and close relationships 
with each other — even though they differ in many important points. 


2) The member Churches of the World Council believe on the basis of the 
New Testament that the Church of Christ is one. 


The ecumenical movement owes its existence to the fact that this article 
of the faith has again come home to men and women in many Churches with 
an inescapable force. As they face the discrepancy between the truth that 
there is and can only be one Church of Christ, and the fact that there exist 
so many Churches which claim to be Churches of Christ but are not in living 
unity with each other, they feel a holy dissatisfaction with the present situation. 
The Churches realize that it is a matter of simple Christian auty for each 
Church to do its utmost for the manifestation of the Church in its oneness, 
and to work and pray that Christ’s purpose for His Church should be fulfilled. 


3) The member Churches recognize that the membership of the Church of 
Christ is more inclusive than the membership of their own Church body. 
They seek, therefore, to enter into living contact with those outside their 
own ranks who confess the Lordship of Christ. 


All the Christian Churches, including the Church of Rome, hold that there 
is no complete identity between the membership of the Church Universal and 
the membership of their own Church. They recognize that there are Church 
members “extra muros,” that these belong “aliquo modo” to the Church, 
or even that there is an “ecclesia extra ecclesiam.” This recognition finds 
expression in the fact that with very few exceptions the Christian Churches 
accept the baptism administered by other Churches as valid. 

But the question arises what consequences are to be drawn from this 
teaching. Most often in Church history the Churches have only drawn the 
negative consequence that they should have no dealings with those outside 
their membership. The underlying assumption of the ecumenical movement 
is that each Church has a positive task to fulfil in this realm. That task is to 
seek fellowship with all those who, while not members of the same visible 
body, belong together as members of the mystical body. And the ecumenical 
movement is the place where this search and discovery take place. 
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4) The member Churches of the World Council consider the relationship of 
other Churches to the Holy Catholic Church which the Creeds profess as a 
subject for mutual consideration. Nevertheless, membership does not imply 
that each Church must regard the other member Churches as Churches in 
the true and full sense of the word. 


There is a place in the World Council both for those Churches which 
recognize other Churches as Churches in the full and true sense, and for 
those which do not. But these divided Churches, even if they cannot yet 
accept each other as true and pure Churches, believe that they should not 
remain in isolation from each other, and consequently they have associated 
themselves in the World Council of Churches. 

They know that differences of faith and order exist, but they recognize 
one another as serving the One Lord, and they wish to explore their differences 
in mutual respect, trusting that they may thus be led by the Holy Spirit to 
manifest their unity in Christ. 


5) The member Churches of the World Council recognize in other Churches 
elements of the true Church. They consider that this mutual recognition 
obliges them to enter into a serious conversation with each other in the hope 
that these elements of truth will lead to the recognition of the full truth and 
to unity based on the full truth. 


It is generally taught in the different Churches that other Churches have 
certain elements of the true Church, in some traditions called “vestigia 
ecclesiae.”” Such elements are the preaching of the Word, the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures and the administration of the sacraments. These elements 
are more than pale shadows of the life of the true Church. They are a fact 
of real promise and provide an opportunity to strive by frank and brotherly 
intercourse for the realization of a fuller unity. Moreover, Christians of all 
ecclesiological views throughout the world, by the preaching of the Gospel, 
brought men and women to salvation by Christ, to newness of life in Him, 
and into Christian fellowship with one another. 

The ecumenical movement is based upon the conviction that these “traces” 
are to be followed. The Churches should not despise them as mere elements 
of truth but rejoice in them as hopeful signs pointing toward real unity. For 
what are these elements ? Not dead remnants of the past but powerful means 
by which God works. Questions may and must be raised about the validity 
and purity of teaching and sacramental life, but there can be no question 
that such dynamic elements of Church life justify the hope that the Churches 
which maintain them will be led into fuller truth. It is through the ecumenical 
conversation that this recognition of truth is facilitated. 


6) The member Churches of the Council are willing to consult together in 
seeking to learn of the Lord Jesus Christ what witness He would have them 
to bear to the world in His Name. 


Since the very raison d’étre of the Church is to witness to Christ, Churches 
cannot meet together without seeking from their common Lord a common 
witness before the world. This will not always be possible. But when it 
proves possible thus to speak or act together, the Churches can gratefully 
accept it as God’s gracious gift that in spite of their disunity He has enabled 
them to render one and the same witness and that they may thus manifest 
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something of the unity, the purpose of which is precisely “that the world may 
believe,” and that they may “testify that the Father has sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world.” 


7) A further practical implication of common membership in the World Council 
is that the member Churches should recognize their solidarity with each other, 
render assistance to each other in case of need, and refrain from such actions 
as are incompatible with brotherly relationships. 


Within the Council the Churches seek to deal with each other with a 
brotherly concern. This does not exclude extremely frank speaking to each 
other, in which within the Council the Churches ask each other searching 
questions and face their differences. But this is to be done for the building 
up the Body of Christ. This excludes a purely negative attitude of one Church 
to another. The positive affirmation of each Church’s faith is to be welcomed, 
but actions incompatible with brotherly relationships towards other member 
Churches defeat the very purpose for which the Council has been created. 
On the contrary, these Churches should help each other in removing all 
obstacles to the free exercise of the Church’s normal functions. And whenever 
a Church is in need or under persecution, it should be able to count on the 
help of the other Churches through the Council. 


8) The member Churches enter into spiritual relationships through which they 
seek to learn from each other and to give help to each other in order that 
the Body of Christ may be built up and that the life of the Churches may 
be renewed. 


It is the common teaching of the Churches that the Church as the temple 
of God is at the same time a building which has been built and a building 
which is being built. The Church has, therefore, aspects which belong to its 
very structure and essence and cannot be changed. But it has other aspects, 
which are subject to change. Thus the life of the Church, as it expresses itself 
in its witness to its own members and to the world, needs constant renewal. 
The Churches can and should help each other in this realm by a mutual 
exchange of thought and of experience. This is the significance of the study- 
work of the World Council and of many other of its activities. There is no 
intention to impose any particular pattern of thought or life upon the Churches. 
But whatever insight has been received by one or more Churches is to be 
made available to all the Churches for the sake of the “building up of the 
Body of Christ.” 


None of these positive assumptions, implied in the existence of the World 
Council, is in conflict with the teachings of the member Churches. We believe 
therefore that no Church need fear that by entering into the World Council 
it is in danger of denying its heritage. 

As the conversation between the Churches develops and as the Churches 
enter into closer contact with each other, they will no doubt have to face new 
decisions and problems. For the Council exists to break the deadlock between 
the Churches. But in no case can or will any Church be pressed to take a 
decision against its own conviction or desire. The Churches remain wholly 
free in the action which, on the basis of their convictions and in the light of 
their ecumenical contacts, they will or will not take. 
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A very real unity has been discovered in ecumenical meetings which is, 
to all who collaborate in the World Council, the most precious element of 
its life. It exists and we receive it again and again as an unmerited gift from 
the Lord. We praise God for this foretaste of the unity of His People and 
continue hopefully with the work to which He has called us together. For 
the Council exists to serve the Churches as they prepare to meet their Lord 
Who knows only one flock. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 
(Toronto, July 1950) 


I. 1910 — 1925 — 1950 


The year 1950 has special significance for the ecumenical movement. It 
is forty years ago that the World Missionary Conference met at Edinburgh, 
and twenty-five years ago that the Universal Conference on Life and Work 
met at Stockholm. 

Before 1910 there had been many ecumenical meetings, but apart from 
developments in youth work, in the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and W.S.C.F., 
there had been no ongoing permanent ecumenical structure. Edinburgh gave 
birth to two permanent bodies, directly to the International Missionary 
Council, indirectly to Faith and Order. Thus we are forcefully reminded that 
the whole span of life of the ecumenical movement as an organized body 
covers only four decades. 

It took another fifteen years to bring together the representatives of the 
Churches at Stockholm for the first fully ecumenical meeting of church leaders 
in modern history. And after Stockholm it took another twenty-three years 
to realize the original plan of Archbishop Séderblom, which was the formation 
of a council of which the Churches as such would be the constituent members. 

Forty years for the wider ecumenical movement, twenty-five for the ecum- 
enical relationships between church leaders, and three for the World Council — 
these are exceedingly short periods, and that very especially in Church history 
which moves generally in majestic slow motion. It should furthermore be 
taken in to consideration that the development was interrupted by two world 
wars and took place in a period of the fiercest international crises and conflicts. 
A movement which developed so quickly and under such adverse circum- 
stances represents, surely, a deep spiritual current in the life of the Churches. 
As men and women who stand themselves within the movement, we would 
go further and say, this rediscovery of the essential oneness of the Church 
of Christ which occurred in so many places at one and the same time, and 
this eager turning of the Churches toward each other, is the work of the 
Lord Who gathers His children together today in a marvellous way. 

Having reached this milestone in our history, it is natural that we should 
ask ourselves just where we stand. The ecumenical movement is now an 
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established and, to a large extent, an accepted fact. But does it truly represent 
the fulfilment of the hopes which lived in the hearts of its pioneers? We 
must also ask what it has accomplished and whether it has failed in important 
respects. I will, therefore, offer some reflections on the strength and weakness 
in our present position. 


II. Reasons for Thankfulness 


Among the many reasons for thankfulness I would single out especially 
the following : 


A. Between the Churches within the ecumenical fellowship there has 
grown up a basic Christian confidence such as did not exist forty or even 
twenty-five years ago. It is owing to this confidence that Churches have 
remained in relations of followship with each other in spite of very strong 
tensions between the nations or régimes in which they live. This confidence 
is a gift of God which we must receive anew in every new situation. It will 
be tested again and again. But we may rejoice in the fact that even in our 
generation we have discovered that the bonds of Christian fellowship are in 
fact stronger than the forces which would divide us. 


B. The isolated and struggling Churches, particularly the Churches 
surrounded by large hostile majorities, have found real and deep spiritual 
encouragement in the fact that they are part of a world-wide movement which 
cares for them and shares their burdens. It is a joy to find how very deeply 
personal visits of representatives of the World Council or the utterances of 
World Council leaders have been appreciated and are being used in such 
Churches. 


C. It has been shown that inter-church cooperation is possible and vastly 
more effective than separate action by the Churches. In spite of difficult 
problems with which we have to cope in the field of inter-church aid, it remains 
a fact that many Churches in the World Council have sought to perform 
their task of Christian solidarity together and that they have thus been able 
to meet the needs of the suffering Churches in a far more adequate way than 
in any previous crisis in Church history. 


D. There has been a remarkable interpenetration of Christian thought. 
The isolationism of individual theologians or schools of theology has been 
broken through to a considerable extent. Christian thinking among both 
theologians and laymen is increasingly taking place within an ecumenical 
context. The result is that there is undoubtedly more convergence of theological 
insight than there has been for a long time. 


E. Another important reason for gratitude is that we are now able to 
speak out together on those vital issues of public life on which there is fund- 
amental agreement between the participating Churches. Although the area 
of our consensus in this field is still limited, the Churches have already been 
able to render effective witness to the world and to the appropriate authorities 
on matters of vital concern to all Christians. There is increasing appreciation 
of the fact that this witness is truly representative of a vast body of Christian 
conviction and must, therefore, be taken seriously. 
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F. Moreover, we have now in the World Council of Churches and in the 
International Missionary Council working in close association with each other, 
an organizational structure for the ecumenical task such as has never existed 
before. Thus we are at least enabled to work continuously and systematically 
at the laying of the foundations and of the building of the ecumenical fellow- 


ship through ecumenical education, inter-Church cooperation, common study 
and witness. 


Iti. Counter-Currents 


It would, however, be unrealistic to forget the other side of the picture, 
for there is another side. Now that the World Council is a factor in ecclesiast- 
ical life and now that the ecumenical movement is no longer merely an aspir- 
ation but a substantial reality, there appear certain reactions and counter 
currents. Their common denominator is a certain vague fear that the World 
Council may prove to possess an inner logic and dynamic which may lead 
the Churches to go further than they want to go. Thus we find in certain 
circles a certain defensiveness toward ecumenical planning and cooperation. 
This comes out in the fact that it is today more difficult than it was in the 
first years after the war to arrive at a truly coordinated plan of inter-church 
aid. Again, the working out of a common strategy with regard to the mis- 
sionary and evangelistic outreach of the Church meets with very considerable 
difficulties. And another indication of the same trend is a slowing-up of the 
approaches toward organic union between Churches and a corresponding 
tendency to accept the present status quo with regard to interdenominational 
and interconfessional relations. In so far as these developments are simply 
the result of a strengthened confessional consciousness, there is no reason to 
be alarmed about them. For it is natural and inevitable that a period of 
strong emphasis on the ecumenical nature of the Church is followed by a 
period of inquiry into and rediscovery of the specific raison d’étre and heritage 
of each Church. Again, in so far as these reactions represent a disavowal of 
certain naive, over-simplified or superficial conceptions of the ecumenical 
task, they may well prove to be a healthy corrective such as we need at this 
stage of our history. But however worthy their motives and however necessary 
their warnings may be, there is a danger that these counter-currents may lead 
to the arresting of our growth, and to a loss of the momentum which has 
characterized our movement so far. The ecumenical movement must always 
have an adventurous, or to put it in Biblical terms, a prophetic character. 
It must always be a response to a call such as came to Abraham, to go forth 
although we do not know the goal of the journey. For it is essentially a 
common pilgrimage toward that Church which an ecumenical pioneer has 
called “the coming great Church,” and which is to manifest more clearly 
the oneness of the body of Christ. It would, therefore, seem that we must 
listen carefully to all constructive criticisms and warnings which are offered 
to us, but that we must at the same time make sure that we do not lose the 
spiritual dynamic which has brought us to the place where we stand today. 


IV. The World Council Under Fire 


So far I have spoken about the situation within our movement. But we 
have also to consider our external situation. On the whole, we have reason 
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to be encouraged by the very real interest and the sense of expectation which 
we meet in many quarters. In fact, the present strength of our own movement 
is often over-estimated and it is sometimes asked to accept responsibilities 
for which it is by no means ready. But the World Council is also under fire. 
During this last year the attacks have been particularly violent. They deal 
with two aspects of our work, namely, our attitude to politics and our doctrinal 
position. And, in both areas, the attacks come from two opposite directions. 
Thus the Bangkok Conference, under the auspices of the W.C.C. and the 
I.M.C., has, on the one hand, been portrayed as part of a plan to subject 
the Eastern area to Western imperialism ; but has, on the other hand, been 
described as the paving of the way for the advance of Communism. Again, 
it is asserted in certain quarters that the World Council is essentially a modernist 
movement, but we are equally under attack for our so-called doctrinal intransi- 
gence and our Christocentric basis. Many of these attacks are so obviously 
inspired by ulterior motives and so utterly lacking in substance that we find 
it difficult to take them seriously. It is also very revealing that the political and 
doctrinal concerns in these attacks are often completely mixed up, so as to 
produce a most curious amalgam of secular and religious motives. It would, 
however, be a mistake to dismiss these wild statements altogether. For as 
long as our movement is not sufficiently known and understood by large 
sections of the public there is always danger that some of these falsehoods 
and misrepresentations may get a fairly wide circulation. It goes without saying 
that we cannot enter into debate with those who are so blinded by prejudice 
that constructive conversation becomes impossible. But we should use the 
opportunities which offer themselves to correct false impressions of the World 
Council. It is particularly necessary to deny certain accusations against those 
who have little opportunity of expressing themselves. I refer particularly to one 
of our presidents, namely Prof. T. C. Chao of China, who has repeatedly 
been attacked as a modernist and a theologian who distorts the central Biblical 
message. This is complete untruth. I can best deny it by quoting two central 
phrases from a recent address by Professor Chao. He says, “The basic 
Christian Gospel is the Good Tidings of man’s redemption by Christ, in 
whose presence as the Word Incarnate man is shaken awake to his own 
spiritual state and his own deepest need for deliverance... In Him (Christ), 
as the Word Incarnate, we may learn that man is reconciled to God ; for 
in Him dwells both deity and humanity in peace.” Those who consider such 
theology as unbiblical do not know the difference between sound and false 
doctrine. Although it may seem superfluous, I would also use this opportunity 
to deny flatly as a downright lie that there are any Communists on the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. 


V. Clarification Needed 


If there is truth in the analysis which I have tried to give, the first task to 
which we have to address ourselves is one of clarifying our goals and of 
explaining them in such a way that there remains no room for misunderstanding 
on the part of anybody except those who are blinded by prejudice. Now such 
clarification is no easy task. We are engaged upon an unprecedented venture. 
Wo do not know with certainty just what new tasks may await us. We do not 
know what the Spirit may say to the Churches as they enter into closer fellow- 
ship with each other. But that does not mean that we have to be vague about 
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our present intentions and about the tasks which we see immediately ahead. 
The two areas in which such clarification is particularly urgent are the ecclesi- 
ological area and the political area. 

With regard to the first, we must make it abundantly clear just what 
membership in the World Council does and does not imply. We must formul- 
ate the purpose of the World Council in such a way that a mistaken conception 
of the World Council being or becoming a super-Church is excluded once 
for all. In this connection we must warn against the misleading expression 
“world Church” which has created so much confusion among us. At the 
same time we should show that participation in the World Council implies 
the acceptance of a definite responsibility: namely, to seek seriously and 
constantly for ways and means by which we may manifest together the essential 
oneness of the Church of Christ. The document on the ecclesiological signi- 
ficance of the World Council which is being submitted to this meeting is an 
attempt to define the nature of the World Council. If it is accepted in its 
present, or in a modified, form, it will be necessary to translate it into simple 
terms for use among a much wider public. 

Equally difficult is the clear formulation of our attitude with regard to 
major political and social conflicts of our time. In many circles, including 
Church circles, the distinction between the task of the Church and the task 
of the State, or the political party, has been forgotten. And in all political 
and social situations today there is the powerful temptation to adjust the 
message of the Church to the prevalent political and ideological currents. 
Now the World Council as a body of the Churches and as an ecumenical body 
must find its way through this chaos of voices and must seek to echo only 
the voice of the Lord of the Church. It would be untrue to its very nature 
if it should enter the political arena. And that not because it is afraid to 
commit itself but rather because it has a previous commitment to the cause 
of Christ which transcends all human causes and is more universal than all 
human causes. The Churches reserve, therefore, their right to speak the 
Word of God to all nations, régimes, and systems. And they desire to remain 
in close fellowship with each other regardless of the régimes under which 
they have to live. 

Among our brothers in the Communist countries there is a great longing 
to remain in vital contact with their brethren elsewhere. And there is a real 
concern that they will be forgotten precisely at the moment when they are 
in the midst of their greatest spiritual battles and learn hard and wonderful 
lessons by which the whole of Christendom should be enriched. We must 
use all possible opportunities to show that we desire to remain in fellowship 
with them. And our thoughts and prayers embrace both the men and women 
who, like Bishop Ordass in Hungary or the pastors in Bulgaria, have become 
the victims of the totalitarian attempt to silence the voice of the Church, and 
also those Church leaders in China or Eastern Europe who remain wholly 
loyal to the Christian cause and fight against atheism in its various forms, 
but who are often misunderstood because their social and political decisions 
differ from those which are taken by the majority of Christians in the West. 

For clarity’s sake, however, we must add this. It follows from these same 
principles that we disapprove the attitude of those who create spiritual and 
moral confusion by trying to mix their Christianity with secular or even 
anti-Christian or totalitarian ideologies. 
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VI. Qualitative Advance 


Another conclusion which we can draw from the analysis of our present 
position is that any further progress must be qualitative rather than quantitative 
in character. We have now reached a stage in which with regard to our 
membership, our financial resources, and our organizational structure we 
have gone as far as we can expect to be allowed to go during the very first 
stage of our journey. Although we may hope that certain other Churches, 
particularly in Africa which is still our weakest point, will join our fellowship, 
no very considerable increase in membership in the near future is likely. 

Again, though we should certainly like to increase certain important items 
in our budget, it would seem that for some time to come we must work within 
the framework more or less of the budget accepted by the first Assembly, for 
this has proved to be the amount which more or less the Churches can actually 
raise for their common task. With regard to our organization, we have now 
set up all the departments, commissions and secretariats which were author- 
ized by the first Assembly. And thus we have come for the time being to a 
certain limit in that process of continual expansion which began during the 
second world war and which was concluded with the setting up of the Com- 
mission of the Life and Work of Women in the Church. 

This does not mean that we are unwilling to consider new tasks. But it 
does mean that when new tasks may come our way, they will somehow have 
to find their place within the existing structure. And it means especially that 
our main attention should be concentrated on the deepening and intensification 
of the work for which we have already accepted responsibility. The next period 
should be one in which we seek to fill our movement with greater spiritual 
substance. Thus alone can we expect to maintain true momentum. We must 
go forward, but our going forward must not necessarily take the form of 


expansion ; it should rather take the form of a deeper understanding of our 
task and more intensive use of our resources. 

I should therefore like to mention five aspects of this qualitative advance 
which can and should be undertaken without adding to our present machinery 
and which seem particularly urgent today. 


VII. Putting Inter-Church Solidarity on a Permanent Basis 


The change in the name of the Department of Reconstruction, which is 
now the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, indicates 
that the period of post-war reconstruction has come to an end and that we 
have entered into a period of long-term tasks of mutual service and assistance 
to needy fellow-Christians. Now it is far more difficult to convince church 
members of the necessity of such continuous inter-Church aid than to ask 
them to contribute to a short-term emergency programme. But it is essential 
both for the sake of the needy Churches and for the sake of the World Council 
itself that we accept this heavy task of education. There are areas of Church 
life in which the needs are greater today than they were in 1945. 

There are Churches which are fighting a desperate battle for survival. 
There is the need of the displaced persons, which has already been met to a 
considerable extent and there is the even greater need of the other refugees 
for whom no one has yet accepted full responsibility. Now it is obviously 
the task of the World Council to care for orphaned Churches and for orphaned 
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fellow-Christians, very especially for those who, like some of the Orthodox 
Churches and many thousands of Orthodox refugees, can only turn to our 
Council for help. Nothing has shown more clearly that the ecumenical 
movement is a reality than the help which Churches have rendered to each 
other, and that to a large extent across denominational lines. And nothing 
would be a greater blow to the Council than a cessation of such acts of con- 
crete, visible solidarity. 

It is therefore more than worth while to continue to call upon the members 
of all Churches who can help to remember the less fortunate members of the 
fellowship. We have reason to be extremely grateful for the support which 
our Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees has received 
during this last year. And we trust that in this explosive world situation in 
which emergencies continue to arise, the Churches in the Council will want 
to maintain this common organ of fraternal aid and to back it up in its impor- 
tant task. 


VIII. Getting the Membership of the Churches Committed to the Ecumenical 
Cause 


We have still a long way to go before the members of all Churches particip- 
ating in the Council will know about the existence and work of the Council, 
and a very much longer way before they will all have arrived at a real under- 
standing and true appreciation of its task. Now the main burden of this work 
of education must be borne by the Churches themselves. The Council should 
not and cannot make itself known and understood over the head of the 
Churches. In this connection some headway has been made as a number of 
Churches have set up the necessary organs to ensure that the activities of the 
Council are integrated with the activities and structure of the Churches concern- 
ed. But a great deal remains to be done. There are many ways in which local 
parishes and congregations can be brought to a sense of responsibility in and 
for the ecumenical movement. Most important of all is to help them to make 
truly ecumenical intercession a part of their regular worship. Specific prayer 
for the specific needs of the other Churches in the Council is the most direct 
way to make church members realize that they are surrounded by the cloud 
of witnesses. 

But the Council itself has also a considerable task in this field. It is to 
provide the information and publicity which enables the Churches to present 
the ecumenical movement to their members. Through its Youth Department 
it seeks to give the younger generation of the Churches a sense of participation 
in the world-wide fellowship. Through its new Commission on the Life and 
Work of Women in the Church it helps the Churches to mobilize that vast 
spiritual force represented by the women members. Through its Ecumenical 
Institute with its strong emphasis on the specific evangelistic, intellectual and 
social tasks of the laity it attempts to give laymen an opportunity to realize 
their vocation within the context of the wider Christian fellowship. 

The fruits of these different approaches — all of which have begun within 
the last few years — are already becoming visible, but it will take us many 
years of concentrated work to reach the goal that in each Church there is a 
strong band of clergymen, laymen, women and young people who know 
the life and problems of our movement intimately and who identify themselves 
fully with its purpose. 
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IX. Stimulating Searching Conversation between the Churches 


A qualitative advance means for our movement a more intensive and 
sustained meeting of minds and hearts than we have yet had. For spiritual 
unity cannot possibly grow in the sterile atmosphere of the principle of live 
and let live. Within the Body of Christ the members care for each other. 
And there is no Church of Christ where men do not seek passionately for the 
uniting truth and for the true unity. 

Our decision to stay together implies therefore that we come to grips 
with each other, that we enter into a searching conversation with the desire 
to come to know each other and be led together more deeply into the truth 
of God’s revelation. That is the raison d’étre of the “Faith and Order” section 
of the Council. And now that we approach again another Faith and Order 
Conference it is important to underline that this meeting is not meant to be 
a technical conclave of theologians and ecclesiastics seeking for magic formulas 
of compromise by which they may reunite their Churches, but rather a serious 
attempt, which concerns the laity as much as the theologians, to discover 
the rootcauses of our divisions and to ask ourselves and each other before 
the Lord of the Church whether we are in conscience bound to perpetuate 
these divisions or whether in the light of new insight we can overcome 
them. 

Similarly, our study work is by no means a hobby for research specialists 
but a means of confronting Christian thinkers in different fields of life and 
in different Churches with the purpose that they may learn to think together 
and to speak together concerning the basic problems of our time. Again, our 
Ecumenical Review should become increasingly a platform where the real 
issues between the Churches and schools of Christian thought are fearlessly 
tackled. It is sometimes thought that in order to maintain the ecumenical 


movement it is necessary to avoid the discussion of our fundamental differ- 
ences. But that is a superficial and worldly counsel. The cause of the Church 
is best served where men speak the truth in love and have sufficient confidence 
in the power of the Lord to keep them together so as to share their truest and 
deepest convictions with each other. 


X. Rendering Our Common Witness More Effective 


But our Council does not merely exist for the sake of the Churches. True 
Christian unity is not introverted ; its raison d’étre is the more adequate 
proclamation of the word of salvation. The final criterion of our work is 
whether it results in convincing common witness so that the world, the pagan 
world of our time, with its artificial enthusiasms and its paralyzing uncertainty, 
may see more clearly that there is salvation from the ant-heap of the total 
state and the despair of uncontrolled self-expression. 

The greatest opportunity to render such common witness is certainly our 
forthcoming Second Assembly. And it would therefore seem that it should 
be conceived as a means to speak to the condition of modern man and as a unique 
chance to find out together how the Churches may break out of the isolation 
in which they find themselves and come to grips with the masses whom they 
do not reach at present. 

Such witness can, however, not be a partial witness which deals merely 
with the so-called religious province of life. It has been the glory of our 
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movement that since its very beginning it has proclaimed the Lordship of 
Christ over all realms of life. And in a world of totalitarian systems only such 
a total witness can be convincing. If we seek to deal with social and political 
issues we do not do so because we are obsessed by the secular ; we do it because 
it belongs to the very nature of the witness which we are called to render. 
And in a world in which men’s life everywhere is fashioned by social and 
political conditions, convictions, ideologies — we are, for the sake of God 
and man, forced to deal with the great secular issues of our time. 

We are grateful that the small but remarkably effective instrument which 
we have at our disposal in the C.C.I.A. allows us to speak out on matters 
affecting the life of the nations. And we feel obliged to give ample time at 
this meeting of our Central Committee to the questions of civil liberties, of 
racial relations, of peace and war about which the Christian Churches have 
no right to be silent. 


XI. Demonstrating the Interrelatedness of Missions and Ecumenism 


A final word about a matter which has especially come to the foreground 
during this last year. The Bangkok Conference has inaugurated a period in 
which the World Council will be far more directly concerned with the Younger 
Churches than it has been before. It is most fortunate that in this new deve- 
lopment the World Council has been able to proceed in the closest collabor- 
ation with the I.M.C. and that, indeed, the plan for the follow-up of the 
Bangkok Conference provides for far-reaching integration of the relationship 
of the two world bodies with that area. 

Now it is natural that at this moment the fundamental question of the 
relation of the missionary and the ecumenical approaches takes on a new 
urgency. There are voices both in the East and West which suggest that the 
two approaches are so different in character that they cannot be integrated. 
If that is true, the outlook for the Younger Churches is dark indeed. For 
it is quite clear that unless missions continue, and indeed unless there is a 
renewal of missionary passion, the Christian cause in Asia or Africa has 
little future. But it is also clear that the Younger Churches desire to take 
their full place in the ecumenical movement. 

Our task then is to prove that missions and ecumenism do not compete 
with each other and, in fact, that they presuppose each other. We remember 
again how forty years ago under the leadership of our Honorary President, 
John R. Mott, the consideration of the common missionary task became 
the beginning of the modern ecumenical movement. And we realize that 
missions in our day must take place in the context of the ecumenical fellow- 
ship such as we have learned to understand that fellowship during the history 
of the last 40 years. We should then convince our church members that in 
both the missionary and the ecumenical movement we are finally only concerned 
with one and the same thing, the up-building of the Body of Christ and the 
manifestation of its oneness — in order that the world may believe. 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING THE THEME 
OF THE SECOND ASSEMBLY OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


(This statement was adopted by the Central Committee ) 


The time has come when the World Council of Churches should make a 
serious attempt to declare, in relation to the modern world, the faith and 
hope which are affirmed in its own basis and by which the Churches live. 
The world is full of false hopes, of fear and of despair. Religious indifference 
is widespread. In the Churches, spiritual power and triumphant hope are 
not clearly manifest. Though there is much active evangelism, the old pagan- 
isms still maintain their power in many parts of the world, while on the other 
hand there are very few points at which the Church is breaking out of its 
isolation into the world of those who hold to such modern substitutes for 
the Gospel as communism and other political messianisms, scientific human- 
ism, and certain forms of existentialism, or are indifferent to every religious 
or quasi-religious faith. The presence of secularism within the Churches is 
deeply marked. Now as always, man’s greatest need is God’s greatest oppor- 
tunity. We think therefore that the main theme of the Assembly should be 
along the lines of the affirmation that Jesus Christ as Lord is the only hope 
of both the Church and the world; and that the subsidiary themes of the 
Assembly should be considered in relation to this central theme. 


THE KOREAN SITUATION AND WORLD ORDER 


(This statement was approved by the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches) 


The conflict in Korea reveals the precarious nature of peace and security 
in the world today. The World Council of Churches expresses its deep concern 
and calls upon its members as a world-wide Christian fellowship to pray for 
Korea, where guilty and innocent suffer or perish together, and to bear witness 
to Christ as Lord of all Life and as Prince of Peace. 

An act of aggression has been committed. The United Nations Commission 
in Korea, the most objective witness available, asserts that “all evidence points 
to a calculated, coordinated attack prepared and launched with secrecy” by 
the North Korean troops. 

Armed attack as an instrument of national policy is wrong. We therefore 
commend the United Nations, an instrument of world order, for its prompt 
decision to meet this aggression and for authorizing a police measure which 
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every member nation should support. At the same time, governments must 
press individually and through the United Nations for a just settlement by 
negotiation and conciliation. 

The enforced division of a people in Korea or elsewhere is a bitter result 
of the divided world. It violates fundamental rights and increases the threat 
to peace. The United Nations has attempted to establish a free, united and 
independent Korea within the community of nations. Every opportunity 
which may arise from the present tragic situation must be used to gain this 
end. 

The Korean situation need not be the beginning of a general war. We 
must not regard world-wide conflict as inevitable. Any tendency to irrespons- 
ible fatalism should be resisted. We stand for a just peace under the rule of 
law and must seek peace by expanding justice and by attempting to reconcile 
contending world powers. 

Post-war totalitarianism relies not only on military pressures but also upon 
a policy of exploiting the distress of the poor, the resentments of subject 
peoples, discriminations on grounds of race, religion or national origin, the 
chaos of badly governed nations, and the general disunity between nations. 
The Korean attack may well be one of a possible series of thrusts at such weak 
points in world society. Since the world is still filled with these injustices 
and disorders, a mood of complacency is both wrong and politically dangerous. 
Overcoming these evils is therefore the most important means for rendering 
the world morally impregnable to totalitarian infiltration. 

Such methods of modern warfare as the use of atomic and bacteriological 
weapons and obliteration bombing involve force and destruction of life on 
so terrible a scale as to imperil the very basis on which law and civilization 
can exist. It is therefore imperative that they should be banned by international 
agreement and we welcome every sincere proposal to this end. However, 
the “Stockholm Appeal,” which demands the outlawing of atomic weapons 
only, without effective international inspection and control, both immediate 
and continuous, must be regarded as a strategy of propaganda rather than 
a genuine peace proposal. We must seek peace by cultivating mutual confid- 
ence and work for an increasing devotion to common moral principles. 

We see the judgments and warnings of God in the things which are now 
being wrought. As Christians it must be our purpose to “redeem the time 
because the days are evil.” Every temptation to ease and social indifference 
in so tragic an age, and every tendency towards hysteria amidst the perils 
about us, must be resisted. We must encourage each other to bear the burdens 
and face the tasks of our age in the faith of Him who abideth faithful, leaving 
what lies beyond our power to Him Whose power ruleth and overruleth the 
actions and passions of men and nations. 


Note : The Statement on The Korean Situation and World Order was adopted unanim- 
ously with the exception of the second sentence of the third paragraph which was carried 
by a vote of 45 to 2. Two members, conscientiously opposed to the use of military force, 
dissented from this sentence which reads: ‘“‘We therefore commend the United Nations, 
an instrument of world order, for its prompt decision to meet this aggression and for author- 
izing a police measure which every member nation should support.” 
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THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Introduction 


At its meeting in Chichester in July 1949, the Central Committee adopted 
“with deepest interest and warm appreciation” a proposal by Bishop Berggrav 
that it issue a declaration on the fundamental significance of law in international 
affairs. In addition, the proposal was noted that a conference of experts be 
convened jointly by the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
the Study Department of the World Council and the Ecumenical Institute, 
to go into the following subjects : 


a) the present position as regards the investigation of the problem of 
natural law and its significance for international affairs today ; 


b) the Christian understanding of law and justice ; 


c) the relation in which the Christian view of law stands to the view 
based on natural law, and the connections existing between them. 


The Central Committee requested that a report on these studies be submitted 
for its consideration at its meeting in 1950. 

The conference was held in Bossey, Switzerland, from April 11th to 17th, 
1950, with Professor Baron van Asbeck in the chair. The following took 
part in the meeting: Prof. Dr. Baron F. M. van Asbeck (Holland) ; G. P. 
Barton and Mrs. Barton (New Zealand) ; Bishop E. Berggrav (Norway) ; Dr. 
C. J. Colombos (Britain); Dr. H. Dombois (Germany); Dr. N. L. Ehrenstrém 
(Sweden) ; Prof. Dr. Kaare Foss (Norway); Prof. W. Grewe (Germany) ; 
Prof. Dr. Max Huber (Switzerland); Prof. Dr. F. Hvidberg (Denmark) ; 
Prof. Dr. E. Kaufmann (Germany) ; Prof. A. Malmstrém (Sweden) ; Prof. 
G.H. J. v. d. Molen (Holland) ; Prof. H. van Oyen (Holland); Dr. C. L. 
Patijn (Holland) ; Mr. G. J. Scholten (Holland) ; Prof. J. C. E. Theis (France) ; 
Prof. Dr. M. P. Vrij (Holland); Mr. Martin Wight (Britain). Bishop Berggrav 
submitted a 7-point programme, the concerns raised in which have, after 
careful discussion, been worked into the report which follows. 

The drawing-up of separate reports during the meeting was entrusted to 
a drafting committee. Dr. H. H. Walz was empowered afterwards to make 
use of the written statements presented, of the contributions to the discussions 
and of these separate reports, in order to draw up a comprehensive final 
report for submission to the Central Committee. 
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I. The Responsibility of the Church in Regard to International Affairs 

Since Jesus Christ is confessed as Lord of Lords, raised to sit on the right 
hand of the Father, the mere existence of the Christian communion is a 
political event which visibly decides the course of world history. It is by 
their attitude to the Church of Jesus Christ that the destiny of the nations 
and of their rulers is in the ultimate issue decided, and by the measure of 
responsibility it will shoulder for the world that it is decided whether a Christ- 
ian church is true to its name. The patterns in which is expressed the readiness 
of the Christian communion to be answerable for human kind as a whole, 
and for all men and all nations, may vary according to time aad place. But 
in all times and all places the people of God are called to serve the peoples 
of this world, preaching the Kingship of Christ, interceding and dedicating 
themselves as priests, and bearing witness as prophets to the truth and law 
of God. 

In this present hour, the high responsibility which the Church bears in 
respect of international affairs is plain and palpable to millions of men, men 
waiting for a word of enlightenment, exhortation and help, of forgiveness 
and consolation. More than ever before, perhaps, the men of our day are 
driven by fathomless dread, and by equally fathomless hopes, as regards 
international affairs. 

Atomic research has given into man’s hands knowledge whose application 
for constructive ends presupposes a degree of intellectual and moral maturity 
found only in exceptional cases in the society of today. Man is now largely 
dominated by technics, and by means of technics the human race is threatened 
with annihilation by uncontrolled forces bursting from within itself. A 
similar development is observable in modern psychology. Those wielding 
authority have at their disposal today methods of ruling the masses by propa- 
ganda and intimidation which make any free and responsible decision arrived 
at by independent minds a practical impossibility. 

The prospects opened up by these discoveries are the more dangerous in 
that in international affairs today we no longer have the state of things existing 
under classical international law, when the relations concerned were those 
among a plurality of equal nations all acknowledging much the same binding 
tradition, and hence able to hold one another in check without needing to 
exercise despotic authority within themselves. Now there are only a very few 
large blocs of Powers — indeed we may say only two — facing one another 
on this earth. And even where they do not display the tendency to sever each 
and every connection outside, and to pervade each and every corner of life 
inside, there is hardly any common ethos binding them to one another. 

In addition, the spirit of imperialism, economic or ideological, and the 
spirit of aggressive nationalism are still there, working to trouble the peace 
of the nations and prevent their arriving at any understanding. 
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On the other hand, the realisation is gaining ground in many quarters 
that it is in this very world of today that men and nations are thrown upon 
one another for better or for worse. We find this expressed not only at many 
unofficial international meetings, and in publications of every kind, but, above 
all, in the actual fact that the various States are being organised into a body. 
Following on the failure of the League of Nations, the “United Nations 
Organisation” with its associated and subordinate bodies represents an 
important attempt to integrate the community of States. This enterprise is, 
of course, severely handicapped from the start by the fact that while the 
medium-sized and small States have had to yield up considerable portions 
of their traditional entitlements, the Great Powers, in spite of the equality 
proclaimed among members, have given a still more stable form to their 
already superior position by definite legal measures. They stand to one 
another as sovereign units bound by no legal restrictions whatever, so that 
any conflict between them is resolvable on a basis of arbitration only if, in 
the situation concerned, both sides are sufficiently anxious to rely exclusively 
on legal means. 

Another discordant element is the part played by man as a person in 
international affairs. On the one hand, human beings, even children, are 
destroyed or displaced simply because they are nationals of a certain country 
or belong to a certain race or class ; men and women are constrained to do 
their share of work without regard for home or family ties ; whole nations 
or parts of nations are dispossessed and forcibly driven into areas already 
thickly populated. On the other hand human rights are proclaimed in the 
United Nations Organisation on a scale which raises the question whether 
it is possible to put such a declaration into effect. 

In general, we may say that international law is passing through a trans- 
itional stage. In theory, it is to a large extent based on the assumption that 
there are a considerable number of sovereign States. But the economic, 
social, technical and political development of the human race is well past this 
stage, and thus international law today is obliged to seek, in practice, for 
patterns adapted to the conditions of late emerging, and enabling it to meet 
the difficulties of the present situation. Not until the last few decades has 
modern international law been faced with the comprehensive task of reckoning 
with the need for an international legal code, and of providing all the nations 
of the earth with a structure of laws undergirding their dealings with one 
another. 

The universal character of this task, with its special temptations and its 
special promises of benefit, demands the lively interest of the Christian com- 
munion, which cuts across all nations and alliances and blocs. It is aware 
that its own existence is not bound up with a good legal ordering of inter- 
national affairs. But it knows too that international affairs cannot be 
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reestablished on a sound footing without a more intelligently-planned and 
scrupulously-observed legal order. Thus, in this grave hour of the world’s 
history, it will not think itself above doing what it can towards the finding 
and accomplishing of true law among the peoples. 


II. The Christian Understanding of International Law 


A. Law and Justice in General 
(including the question of natural law) 


Every law claims to be in some sense putting justice into effect. For the 
Christian Church, the decisive question is, What is the relation of earthly 
law to the justice of which the Bible tells us ? 

In the Biblical conception, justice is neither an idea holding sway in or 
over things, nor a virtue by his nature behoving or attainable to man. Justice 
is a proceeding of God, most intimately bound up on the one hand with 
His holiness and on the other with His grace and His faithfulness to His 
covenant. God remains true to Himself: “He is that He is.” His holiness 
has as its foundation that there is none like unto Him. He remains true to 
His purpose of saving man, even though man rejects it. That is the foundation 
of His grace, in which He pardons sin and exercises mercy. He remains true 
to His Word, abiding by His promises and existing in His message for us. 
That is the foundation of the whole story of salvation and of all communion 
with God that men have in dedication to Him and in the fulfilment of His will. 
In Jesus Christ is present God the All-Holy, the All-Merciful and the bringer 
of communion. And for this reason the justice of God is fulfilled in Him. 
Of human justice the Bible speaks only in so far as men called by Him into 
His communion may partake in the justice of God. But since man apostate 
from God can, as such, have no communion with the All-Holy, and must 
recognise his sin in the light of God’s nearness, all human justice always 
remains directly linked to God’s pardoning and communion-bringing faith- 
fulness. 

The view is to be found here and there in the history of Christian theology 
that this Divine justice, or even the justice that is such in the eyes of God, 
has in reality nothing to do with earthly law. The only thing that is true 
about this view is the point that the formulation and content of even the best 
earthly laws cannot produce what is just in the eyes of God. It leads, however, 
to a detaching of life in this world from obedience in the faith which entails 
disastrous practical consequences. 

In contrast, some of those taking part in the conference held that while 
earthly law admittedly found its highest standard in the justice of God, this 
meant not the justice revealed in the story of salvation and ultimately in 
Jesus Christ, which pardoned sin and brought communion, but that Divine 
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justice in which God stood as Lawgiver to the world created and preserved 
by Him. If it is considered that these ordinances of God for living in the 
world are to be taken solely from the revealed Word, we come to a Biblical 
doctrine of the orders of creation, preservation and trial, within which earthly 
law has its place and by whose revealed content it must be regulated. If, 
on the other hand, we assume that God Himself impressed these ordinances 
upon His creation, and instilled into natural man at any rate something 
approaching a recognition of them, we come to the doctrine of natural law. 

The conception of natural law has its Scriptural basis in the fact that the 
Old Testament in particular, but also the New, presuppose as a matter of 
course that God is to a certain extent to be recognised from His works, and 
hence deduce the responsibility for his actions of man outside the revelation 
of salvation. Additional support for this view is drawn from a great general 
Christian tradition, found today not only in the Roman Catholic Church, 
but also, subject to manifold variations, in Greek Orthodox, Anglican and 
even Protestant theology. Finally, it is pointed out that all men are said to 
experience certain absolutely universal convictions of right and wrong. Where 
the doctrine of natural law, whether it goes by this name or simply amounts 
to it in fact, is still seriously upheld in the Christian Church, it is not to be 
equated simply with the law of reason dear to the Enlightenment period, nor 
with the Stoic teaching of the immanent world law. We must see that this 
doctrine contains very considerable strands of truth: it sets its face against 
any mere legal positivism which exalts to absoluteness the form of the law 
while surrendering its content to whoever is in authority at the time, and it 
sees the uniqueness of salvation as an event within our historical world while 
still seeking to render law ultimately and generally binding. The relation of 
law in its natural-law conception to the norms of justice which everyone every- 
where is called upon to observe is, therefore, of great practical significance 
for society. Theologically, it does at any rate contain a sign that man cannot 
live of himself, but is intended for a link with the transcendent, which he 
looks for in this way and that way — it may be in vain — until the living God 
comes to meet him in Jesus Christ. 

Other conceptions maintained within the Church are, however, against 
the view that Christians should see in the establishing and effecting of law 
anything other than a gift to them in Jesus Christ. By His Cross is recognised 
the weight of sin, which is not seen in its full power to pervert where man is 
still credited with the power to see the will of God, at any rate to a certain 
extent, as natural law, from direct contemplation of nature and history. By 
the Cross it emerges clearly that we men have forfeited by our unrighteousness 
the right to life which God gave us in creation. We owe our life, and the 
world owes its continued existence, solely to the fact that God took in Jesus 
Christ His own measures for bringing about reconciliation, forgiveness and 
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communion. It was not until God made men once more capable of communion 
with Him, by the death and resurrection of Christ as the second Adam, that 
He thereby made them once more capable of observing the law in respect of 
one another. The redeeming justice of God, or at least “the justice that is such 
before God,” is here the objective prerequisite of earthly administration by 
law. That is not to say that this must also be a subjective prerequisite of all 
transactions in law, and that therefore true law can be formulated and ful- 
filled only by the Christian. But it is true to say that the Church is under 
obligation to bear constant witness before all men, and above all to those 
who have particularly to do with law, to the unseen lordship of the Crucified 
and Risen Christ as the substantial basis of all law. And it will thereby be 
called to act in whole-hearted accord, as cases arise, with all those who are 
already engaged in the battle for a better law. 

These considerations make it evident that there are certain fundamental 
requirements as regards the content of earthly law. Either the criteria of law 
are gained in such a fashion that the Bible is conceived first and foremost as 
being the determinative expression of His will by the Lord of the Covenant. 
If this is so, indications regarding the basic principles of law are taken from 
the accounts and injunctions the Bible provides, to serve for the formulation 
and effecting of the definite legal order. Or the Bible is seen principally as the 
revelation of God’s process of salvation, in which He establishes communion 
with man, and thereby enables and obliges men to enter into communion 
with one another. And if this is so, the yardstick for human law is how far 
it is in a position to institute and maintain communion among men. Thence 
it is only a step to the analogy whereby what is found in the Church between 
God and man should be found, as in a mirror darkly, in the realm of earthly 
law. Or, finally, the Scriptures are seen above all as the charter by which 
God bestows life upon man, a creature dedicated to death. And if that is so, 
law will be judged according as it is capable of protecting and encouraging 
human life as mere existence and “elbow-room.” “Human rights,” the rights 
of the poor and the oppressed, play a particularly important part in this 
respect. These ways of looking at the question are different, converging only 
at their farthest logical conclusions, and not in their basic requirements. But 
in the Golden Rule, and still more in the commandment to love our neigh- 
bour, we find expressed what must, in this regard, stand as the highest 
guiding principle of law. 

The diversity of views on the theological foundation of law, as it emerged 
in the discussion of this question, need not give rise to disquiet. Rather, we 
should note with gratitude that consciousness of the Church’s responsibility 
in the field of law, and theological reflection on the question of law, have 
everywhere taken on a new lease of life. The days are over when questions 
of law were turned over with indifference by the Church to Government 
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offices and legal experts. God loves law: it is His will that law should be, 
and that a due and true law should be observed. For this reason it is that 
the people of God are called to act whenever the basic problems of law are 
in question, and this call has come to them once again today. 

The diversity of views prevailing on important questions of the foundations 
of law means that we must go into the matter further, that we must have our 
own ideas cross-examined by our fellows, that we must submit our vision 
of truth continually to the judgment of Him Who is the truth. But out of our 
oneness in seeking and in apprehending we would ask the Churches and all 
those who belong to the Christian communion to realise the seriousness of 
Christian responsibility for law, for the sake of Christ and of the sufferings 
of mankind. We are wholly at one that the Christian must, whatever betide, 
put forth all his strength to meet the three great dangers of a deformation 
of the law — sheer rationalising, in which law becomes an inhuman machine 
running down of itself ; transcendentalising, in which law is elevated into a 
producer of salvation, and exercises compulsion over men’s consciences ; 
demonicising, in which law is made a servant of dark powers and an instru- 
ment of injustice. 


B. International Law in General 


God, Whose will it is that law should be observed by the nations, 
has no will that lawless violence should prevail among them. Without 
going into the clash in the theoretical field between the monistic and the dual- 
istic foundations of international law, the Church must emphasise that law 
among the nations has, in principle, just as binding a character as law among 
the nationals of one State, since by the Christian understanding the power 
of the State is a guarantee for law, but not an arbitrary creator thereof. The 
fact that there is in international affairs no agency exercising undisputed 
powers of coercion, such as is present to back up intra-State law, in no way 
alters the legal character of international obligations. It merely makes the 
way easier for injustice in international affairs. If law by its true essence is 
traceable back to God’s bringing of life and communion to man in Jesus 
Christ, the life of the nations, and communion between them, can be created 
and preserved only if law is there as a standard for the regulation of their 
relations to one another. 

International law is still in the phase through which sociology was passing 
in the eighteenth century. Just as in those days the starting-point was the 
isolated individual, so in the theory and practice of international law the 
starting-point is the isolated State, which, having in principle no ties to any- 
thing or anybody, can at most bind itself by such ties as it may think fit or 
proper. This leads to consequences which any Christian understanding of 
international law is bound to face. 
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In practice, international law has thus been far outstripped by international 
relations. It is the duty of Christian realism to draw attention to the fact 
that no group of persons, a State or any other, can be a unit relying solely 
upon itself, but must, as a matter of course, and independent of any decision 
of its own, stand in a multitude of different relations to other persons and 
collectivities. This factor must be taken into account in any attempt to 
regulate matters by law. 

Since international law consists almost wholly of a series of general prin- 
ciples and usages, together with treaties and individual proceedings entered 
into as the need arises, it is an extremely faulty affair. A Christian under- 
standing of law must seek to have supplemented and encouraged those prin- 
ciples and axioms which are really part of the whole fundamental conception 
of law, such as mutual obligation, equal treatment of equals, integration 
into community, protection and fostering of life. 

As a result of the lack of adequate sanctions, international law proves 
ineffective in particular with respect to powerful States. The Christian Church 
must draw attention to the seriousness of the whole idea of law, behind which 
lies, in the ultimate issue, the sanction not of man but of God. 

Emphasis on the legal character of international law does not mean rigid 
upholding of a state of things which was once laid down in the past. Like 
any other, international law must leave room for peaceful alteration of existing 
circumstances in adaptation to new developments. A refusal to agree to 


changes which have become necessary can mean just as serious an infringement 
of law as an attempt by one party to bring about a change by force. 

There are two points in international law which, by reason of the closeness 
with which they concern Christian perception, and of their up-to-the-minute 
importance in the present situation, require special consideration : 


C. International Law and State Sovereignty 


The State is a pattern of human community life entrusted with the special 
task of maintaining public order and outward security for the individual and 
for the smaller collectivities, and of making it easier for all mankind to live 
harmoniously together, by means of organisation outside itself. Its principal 
means of so doing is its authority to pass laws requiring to be obeyed within 
its sphere of jurisdiction, and to guarantee that these are carried into effect 
by the exercise of the powers at its disposal. Where we mean this general 
authority of the State, we may speak of “State sovereignty.” Such sovereignty 
does not, however, include the right to exert any kind of arbitrary power in 
passing or enforcing a law, let alone to engage in unlawful dealings. To the 


Christian understanding, the State is by its very essence under a threefold 
obligation : 
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1) The State is under obligation, both within and without, to obey the 
law enjoining respect for supra-legal, moral and religious convictions. The 
especial seriousness of the international situation today is in part due to the 
fact that individual members of the company of States are no longer impreg- 
nated with a common ethos capable of providing a solid foundation for the 
creation and preservation of law. And here we have a task of supreme import- 
ance for the Christian Church, which has its members in all the States of the 
world. It must, by its preaching, rouse individual consciences and public 
opinion to draw a clear distinction between good and evil, independent of 
where the interest of the moment may lie. It must, when political passions 
and resentments come to trouble ethical judgment, in all soberness and in the 
realisation that it is bound by the will of God alone, adjure its hearers to 
objective thinking, humanity and peace. 

2) The State is under obligation to preserve the existence and the rights 
of individual man and of sound patterns of man’s life with his fellows, particul- 
arly those of marriage and the family. No more than it would neglect its 
own affairs must it neglect its duty to protect and foster the persons and 
groups of persons committed to its charge for the sake of any advantage 
accruing to it in the field of foreign politics or international law. This applies 
with particular cogency to the protection of religious associations and the free 
preaching of the Gospel. 

3) Every State is under obligation, in both its political and its legal dealings, 
to admit the existence of other States besides itself, and their equal right to 
live, the infringement of which would endanger its own continued existence. 
The State is thus forbidden not only to attack or directly injure other States, 
but to take any measure within its own sphere of authority which would 
unfairly prejudice the affairs of its neighbour-State. Today, when the economic 
lives of the various nations are more closely interwoven than ever before, 
States are under obligation to co-operate in a positive fashion, even if this 
entails sacrificing certain traditional rights and appurtenances. 

State sovereignty is, of course, frequently perverted into a claim by the 
State, in defiance of God, to be the free creator of law and in complete com- 
mand wherever decisions are to be taken. This claim is made not only by 
totalitarian but by democratic régimes, the latter taking a Parliamentary 
majority as justification for any and every action, legal or political. 

The Christian Church must oppose all claims by the State to possess 
unlimited powers, and encourage all legal regulation of international rela- 
tionships. At the same time, it must, of course, utter a word of warning 
against the exaggerated hopes placed on the integration and legal organisation 
of the different States into one body. This living and courageous witness by 
the Christian communion is a very much more effective protection against 
the deformation of State sovereignty, and it will still be necessary even in a 
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better ordering of international relations — and not only necessary, but a 
venture possible only to faith. 


D. International Law and Man’s Person 


While classical international law recognised as its subjects only States and 
bodies comparable to States, modern international law is more and more 
having to concern itself with protection of and responsibility for the individual, 
the individual not as a national or official of any particular State, but as a 
person. The legal position of the individual is coming, from various aspects, 
to be that of one subject to international law, and it is already possible to 
speak of the rights and duties of man under international law. 

Should the Declaration of Human Rights of December 10, 1948, become 
an integral part of recognised law, the Church of Christ all over the world 
can only welcome such an event, the more in that without the two-thousand- 
year-old influence of Christian preaching it would probably never have come 
to pass. But the Church must be on the watch, and if necessary seek to inter- 
vene, lest a legal fiction be created when the far-reaching requirements of the 
Declaration are confronted with the actual reality. What is proclaimed as 
law must be maintained as law, and its infringement treated as illegal and 
visited with the punishment envisaged by the law. If there is no willingness 
or capability to put these things into effect in this way, they may be proclaimed 
as an ideal, but not set up as a law to be enforced. Hence the Church must 
keep a watchful eye open to ensure that human rights are stated for the benefit 
of man as a person and not for that of the vested interests of particular groups. 

In regard to human responsibilities, there has been a recent tendency in 
international law to make individual persons directly responsible before the 
law for particularly serious offences against humanity and peace. This tendency 
too demands that the Church take a keen interest in it, since the Church is 
aware as no other can be of the ultimate responsibility of the individual. It 
is aware, too, that true responsibility presupposes that the accused is compet- 
ent to carry out the punishable offence, capable of reaching an independent 
decision and possessed of a conception of what just action should be. Out of 
esteem for law, the Church must urge that those special measures instituted 
by State laws of penal procedure for the protection of the accused be observed, 
if possible with increased vigilance, that a fair hearing be guaranteed, that 
no sanctions be engaged in unilaterally against nationals of conquered States 
only, and that retrospective laws be enforced only to the extent in which they 
would be enforced in analogous cases to be tried within the State. Subject 
to these prerequisite conditions, the Christian communion is ready to do all 
it can, particularly at the present time, to ensure that man as an individual 
is treated with due seriousness under international law, including its penal 
and criminal provisions. 
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Ill. The Task of the Church 


A. The Responsibility and the Guilt of the Church 


The Church cannot offer the world a panacea for its sufferings and sor- 
rows : all it can do is to point to that One that can heal all things and will 
eventually bring all things triumphantly forth. But the Christian communion 
is caught up, along with the world, in the problems of its day, and like it 
affected by the revolutionary changes of the period we live in, in this very 
field of international affairs. 

Not only has it the guilt of the world for all the ghastly events of our time 
to confess before God, but also, and first of all, its own share of the blame. 
Thanks to its disunion, the Church has not given to the nations an example 
of world-wide fellowship transcending the boundaries of nation and race and 
heterogeneous convictions. Through the wrangling of the confessions, it has 
left it to the State, indeed practically made it the obligation of the State, to 
become the one bond linking man, thereby leading it into the temptation to 
over-estimate its own sovereignty. Consciously or unconsciously, it has again 
and again allowed itself to be used in the service of national or social prejudices, 
and it has often failed to bear witness before the nations to its faith, to preach 
the truth to them on living in harmony as individuals and as nations, on 
justice and law. 

The first task of the Church, and of all Christians, must be to reach a clear 
understanding on these matters, to realise their own guilt, to do penance in 
concrete fashion before God and before men, and to entreat God’s forgiveness 
and illumination. The acceptance of such responsibility for international 
affairs by the Church then produces a series of essential requirements integrally 
bound up with the whole being of the Church, and of duties to which the 
Church must at the present time pay particularly careful attention. 


B. Permanent Essentials 


1) The Church must do all that lies in its power to acquaint every one of 
its members (but most particularly those entrusted with administrative, 
preaching or teaching posts) with the great international questions of the 
hour, to keep them informed on these, and to submit to their conscience 
and consideration the decisions with which we are here concerned. How is the 
Christian communion all over the world to intercede effectively for mankind, 
“for the rulers” and the peoples, if it has no knowledge or insight into the 
matters with which we are dealing, and is inwardly unmoved by these pro- 
blems ? 

2) The Church is called to serve especially those of its members who have 
to do directly and responsibly with matters of law and politics economically 
and socially affecting the lives of the nations. It must show them that they 
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are not set in their places by men only, but called thither by the Lord of all 
power and might, who demands a reckoning from them. It must bear up 
the heavy labour of these men and women with its prayers, cloak them with 
the fellowship of the Christian communion, give them all the help and counsel 
it can, and bring them into contact with other Christians in similar positions 
for personal acquaintance and spiritual communion. 

3) Because the Church of Christ is an ecumenical communion, all these 
considerations apply to the individual congregation as much as to the world- 
wide interchange of personalities. A Christian coming to an unknown country, 
as, say, a representative of his Government or an official of an international 
organisation, should find there among the Christian people brothers and 
sisters who accept him unhesitatingly into their midst. The ecumenical 
Church has the priceless opportunity and the most urgent responsibility of 
calling together, as frequently as may be, Christians in positions of political 
importance, from whatever party or nation or class or race, to reflect together 
on the service which, above and beyond all their various loyalties, they owe 
to their common Lord. 

4) The Church, which lives and moves by the message of reconciliation, 
can and should, by its existence and its preaching, do what it can, if necessary 
even by means of special approaches in influential quarters, or by appeals to 
the public, to create an atmosphere of sincerity and realisation of common 
responsibility among the nations. In this way, it can help the Governments 
to overcome their attitude of mutual distrust and the bias imposed on them 
by the supposed demands of national policy. It is by this mean that the 
Church will contribute to the regaining of a common ethos, so that international 
law need no longer be such a very doubtful quantity. 

The Church must work untiringly, with the support of its universal com- 
munion, to rouse the nations and their Governments to a consciousness of 
their duty to establish a just and lasting order of international law. Christians 
all over the world should co-operate with men of good will, in order, in 
particular, to obviate the menace of further wars. The Christian communion 
must never allow itself to be used either in the service of war-mongering or in 
dependence on a pacifism propagated on behalf of one-sided political pre- 
judices. The Christian Churches will have to wrestle very seriously with the 
question of the reduction of armaments. 


C. Present Duties 


1) In the present situation the Churches have every reason, by every means 
within their power, to point out that States are sovereign only if they recognise 
right and justice, since they are bound by justice to the sovereignty of God. 
The Churches, each in their own country, must make a stand against every 
form of nationalistic pride and jingoistic self-worship. The greater the power 
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of a State, the more inescapable is its duty, to use its powers in the service 
of the common good of all nations. 

2) With regard to the Covenant on Human Rights, which is in course 
of preparation, it is the Church’s task to urge that this Convention be carried 
out effectively, now that its justice has received international recognition. The 
Church must actively protest against any infringement of human freedom 
and human rights, whoever may be involved ; but especially in the case of 
those who are oppressed and persecuted on account of their religion, to whom 
it should offer sanctuary and a home within the community of Christ. 

In the same way the Convention proposed by the United Nations concern- 
ing genocide must receive the interest and support of the Churches, particu- 
larly in regard to its ratification and application in the different countries. 

3) On behalf of those who have lost their social rights, the homeless, the 
D.P.’s, refugees, and especially children, prisoners-of-war, and all those 
who have been imprisoned in connection with the war, the Christian 
Church should continually strive to improve their lot and to make amends 
to them for the injustice which they have suffered. 

4) The discovery and application of atomic energy has created a completely 
new situation in human history. The misuse of these forces would conjure 
up perils hitherto unknown to the human race ; their control must not remain 
in the hands of individual governments or groups. Here humanity is faced 
by a collective responsibility which affects the whole of mankind. It is the 
Churches’ vocation to urge their governments to regard international cooper- 
ation as their duty, in order to achieve effective collective control of the prepar- 
ation and application of atomic energy, and to prohibit its use for military 
purposes. In all its endeavours the Church recognises its own weakness. 
In the present situation it has no reason to think that its own influence on 
international affairs is very great, but the influence of the Church should not 
be under-estimated either. The Church perceives, in faith, the power and 
glory of its King shining above all the pomp and all the misery of this world. 
The Church’s action is therefore determined not by prospects of success in 
this world — but by obedience to its Lord. “The fear of the Lord is a fountain 
of life, to depart from the snares of death” (Proverbs 14, 27). 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Progress in Understanding the Nature and Task of the Council 


The most difficult but at the same time the most rewarding theme of discus- 
sion at the Toronto meeting of the World Council of Churches in July was des- 
cribed on the agenda as *‘ the ecclesiological significance of the World Council.” 
This theme had been chosen because it had become imperative to answer certain 
fundamental questions about the implications of membership in the Council and 
to remove some stubborn misunderstandings which had arisen in different quar- 
ters. The basic document which was submitted for this purpose had been studied 
and criticised by theologians of many confessions. And during the meeting a 
competent and representative group worked hard to make it as adequate, as 
simple and as clear as possible. But when it came before the meeting as a whole, 
it became apparent that many of the issues which it raised were new to a number 
of the Central Committee members. To them it came asa shock that the ecume- 
nical situation, as represented in the Council, was so much more complicated and 
full of inner tension than they had thought. This came out especially during the 
discussion of that part of the document which deals with the attitude of member- 
Churches of the Council to each other and which states that member-Churches 
consider the relationshipYof other Churches to the Holy Catholic Church as a 
subject for mutual consideration, but that membership does not imply that each 
Church must regard the other member-Churches as Churches in the true and full 
sense of the word. There was at first serious questioning as to the necessity of 
this statement, but it was equally clearly stadte that a number of Churches of 
different confessions consider this affirmation essential, if they are to participate 
whole-heartedly in the Council. 

During the course of that searching discussion, there were moments of 
anxiety when it seemed that the World Council had come to a real crisis in its 
history. But it proved to be a crisis unto life, for at the end of the discussion all 
present had arrived at a deeper understanding both of the very real differences 
which exist between the member-Churches of the Council in their conception of 
the Church and also of the not less real work of the Holy Spirit to which these 
Churches are brought into fellowship with each other. 

The document which now bears the title : ““The Church, the Churches and 
the World Council of Churches,” and which is printed in the Chronicle section 
of this issue does not pretend to be a definitive statement. It was adopted as a 
contribution to the discussion and it is hoped that in many Churches formal or 
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informal groups will study it and express their opinion about it. Thus many may 
participate in the often painful but finally joyful experience of a fearless 
facing of our differences which does not weaken but deepen the unity already 
given to us. 


What the Korean Resolution does, and does not, mean 


In the present world situation it was probably inevitable that the Resolution 
concerning the Korean conflict would be both misunderstood and exploited. 
Unfortunately a number of newspapers printed only that part of the Resolution 
which fits in with their political views. The two main questions which have been 
raised in many quarters concerning this document (printed in our Chronicle 
section) are : Was it really necessary for the Central Committee to take action 
regarding such a controversial subject? And does this mean that the World 
Council now sides with one group of Powers against the other group? 

With regard to the first question, answer can best be given in terms of state- 
ments made by the Amsterdam Assembly : “There will certainly be a clear obli- 
gation for the Council to speak out when vital issues concerning all Churches and 
the whole world are at stake.” And again : “The nations of the world must 
acknowledge the rule of law.” Faced as we were with the fact that the only inter- 
national legal authority which we have, had declared that an act of aggression 
had been committed, and deeply conscious of the fact that, however imperfect the 
United Nations is, breakdown would lead to complete international anarchy, we 
could not evade our responsibility for saying what we did say. Yes, it was necess- 
ary to take this action, so as to show that the Churches, though they are not of 
the world, are concerned with order in this world ; that though they are not par- 
tisans, they cannot remain neutral when a basic principle of human relationships 
is at stake. 

But that does not mean that the World Council makes common cause with 
one bloc against another bloc. It was brought out very clearly in the Toronto dis- 
cussions that the Council desires to maintain its full liberty and desires to take 
an equally determined stand with regard to evils originating under whatever form 
of government. In fact the Korean Resolution itself makes this clear, and 
the actions on the Race Problem, on Refugees, and on Religious Liberty, 
confirm it. 

The desire to maintain the closest possible fraternal relationships between the 
Churches living under different régimes is as strong as ever in our Council. We 
realise that the Churches of the so-called Eastern and those of the so-called 
Western world have much to give to each other. In both worlds they face temp- 
tations. In both worlds they are especially in danger of giving to Caesar more 
than he has a right to ask. But in both worlds they can experience the fact, and 
are indeed doing so, that to give to God what belongs to Him alone is to receive 
new liberty and power. 
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Other Aspects of the Toronto Meeting 


The Committee also wrestled with the race problem. After very frank dis- 
cussion, in which the voices of the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa and 
of the negro Churches in the U.S.A. were heard, the Committee confirmed again 
the stand already taken at Amsterdam against discrimination or segregation on 
the ground of race and colour and authorised the proposal that, if the Churches 
of South Africa are ready to invite an ecumenical delegation, such a delegation 
should be sent under the auspices of the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. and for the 
purpose of conference and fellowship with the Churches of South Africa. The 
Committee went on record as favouring a multi-racial delegation. 

Last year’s discussion on religious liberty in Eastern Europe was followed up 
by a consideration of the restrictions upon the exercise of religious freedom 
imposed by dominant religious majorities. The thorough and objective material 
prepared by the C.C.I.A. showed how serious the situation in this respect has 
become, especially in a number of areas where Roman Catholicism or Islam seek 
to create monolithic and exclusive cultures. The committee affirmed once again 
its determination to oppose all practices by which governments or churches curb 
the exercise of religious freedom, and to encourage the development of a com- 
prehensive programme of action for promoting religious freedom. 

No less important was the preliminary discussion on the nature and theme of 
the Second Assembly in 1953. The statement on this subject (printed in the 
Chronicle section) expresses the unanimous conviction of the Committee that 
the central theme should be that Jesus Christ is the only hope of both the Church 
and the world, in other words that the Assembly should concentrate on the fun- 
damental message and task of the Christian Church in a world full of false 
hopes, of fear and of despair. 

An important step forward was also the setting up, together with the I.M.C., 
of the East Asia secretariat which is to relate the Asian Churches more closely 
to each other and to the two world bodies. 


Archbishop Eidem and Bishop Berggrav 


Archbishop Eidem of Upsala had informed the Central Committee that, in 
view of his resignation as Archbishop, he desired also to resign as a President of 
the Council. Deep gratitude was expressed for the réle which the Archbishop 
in his gentle and yet firm manner had played in the formation of the Council 
which had first been conceived by his predecessor, Archbishop Séderblom. His 
finest contribution was surely in the building of personal relationships of mutual 
trust between Christians of all confessions. 

To succeed him the Committee unanimously chose Bishop Berggrav of 
Norway. It was so obvious that the man who is at the same time a living example 
of the prophetic office of the Church and a fearless spokesman for its task of 
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reconciliation was the right man for this position. So we are grateful that Bishop 
Berggrav has accepted this extra burden of leadership and responsibility. 


The Kirchentag in Essen 


The Kirchentag in Essen belongs in this diary because of its inherent signifi- 
cance and because of the ecumenical character which its auctor intellectualis, 
Dr. Reinhold von Thadden, had given to it. The great originality of this vast 
enterprise and the lesson which may be learned from it can be stated as follows : 
it is possible to hold a mass-meeting without using mass methods. There were 
those who wondered whether the meetings of many thousands during the week, 
and especially the meeting of the 150,000 to 200,000 on the Sunday, would not 
automatically become a mere demonstration. But in fact the meetings were 
characterised by a complete absence of showiness or demagogy and had true 
evangelistic substance. In this way a vast number of laymen, women and young 
people from all walks of life have come to understand that they are surrounded by 
a veritable host of witnesses and have learned to rejoice in their membership in 
the Church of Christ. At the same time the presence of as many spokesmen of 
other churches made “Essen” an occasion when the ecumenical movement 
touched the grass-roots. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF THE LAITY 


LA MISSION DES LAICS DANS L’EGLISE by J. CARYL and V. Portier. Edition 
Chronique Sociale, Lyon, 1949. 


MISSION DU CLERGE ET DU LaicaT, by GuSTAVE THILS. 4° édition. Desclée 
de Brouwer, Bruges, 1945. 


SACERDOCE ET LAICAT DANS L’EGLISE, by Yves CONGAR. La Vie Intellectuelle, 
14° année. Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, décembre 1943. No. 12. 


POUR UNE THEOLOGIE DU LAIcaT, by Yves CONGAR, in Etudes, Janvier et 
Février 1948. 


Het GEMEENTELID ; ZIJN PLAATS IN HET GEMEENTELEVEN. Rapport van 
de Interkerkelijke Commissie voor Leekenarbeid, W. Ten Have N.V.., 
Amsterdam, 1947. 


THE WITNESS OF THE Laity, by G. D. HENDERSON, in Scottish Journal of 
Theology, Il. 2, Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., Edinburgh and London, June 1949. 


Das AMT DES LAIEN IN GOTTESDIENST UND KIRCHLICHER UNTERWEISUNG, 
by WILHELM STAHLIN. Johannes Stauda-Verlag, Kassel. 


THE CHRISTIAN LAITY, by KATHLEEN BLIss. Article in The Frontier, I. 4. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, April, 1950. 


PRESENCE AU MONDE MODERNE, by JACQUES ELLUL. (Collection du Centre 
Protestant d’Etudes). Roulet, Genéve, 1948. 


There is a great deal of talk today about the laity and their importance 
in the Church. It is the fashion for theologians and churchmen to pay their 
respects to the laity and assiduously to emphasise, that the renewal of the 
Church is expected to come from them. Here and there it is doubtless true 
that the laity are really rousing themselves, after centuries of lethargy ; and 
undoubtedly this is reflected to a large extent by a new readiness on the part 
of the clergy, to give the laity their due position in the Church. 

But it is precisely when one sees the necessity of a new outlook on this 
point, and recognises that here and there a real lay movement is taking place, 
that one feels all the more the need for a sober appraisal of the situation and 
for clear theological thinking. The Church as a whole will have to take care 
that the “Rise of the Laity” does not develop into a revolt in which the eye 
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says to the hand: “I have no need of thee” (I Cor. xm, 21). The laity must 
realise that, in the Church, responsibility is not a right but a duty, and that 
“Jaicism” is a bad way of rejecting clericalism, however undesirable that 
clericalism may be. The clergy must not misuse their appeal to the laity 
to assume responsibility, merely as a facile method of relieving the clergy, 
who can no longer cope with all their duties. Finally the theologian must 
realise that the working-out of a sound doctrine of the gifts and tasks of the 
laity necessitates a new conception of the doctrine of the Church. Congar 
is right : “The true theology of the laity is a true and comprehensive eccle- 
siology.” 

During the last decades many attempts have been made by Roman 
Catholics to understand the position of the laity afresh. This has mostly 
been done in terms of “The Catholic action.”” The Roman Catholic public- 
ations listed above differ from earlier literature on this subject in that they 
do not confine themselves to the field of the Catholic action, nor are they 
satisfied with the traditional theological approach. 

Caryl and Portier want to give a theological basis for the mission of the 
laity in the Church. So they begin with a doctrine of Christian action, leading 
from the Trinity through the Creation and Fall to the Cross, and from Easter 
through Whitsun to the Church. Within the Church the different institutions 
and movements are distinguished and described in their mutual relationships. 
The book has the advantage of placing the problem of the laity in the total 
framework of theology; but it does not follow the lines through to their 
logical conclusions. Instead of this it loses itself towards the end in details, 
which seem rather to belong to a handbook of organisation. 

Thils proceeds from an analysis of the spiritual situation, and impressively 
brings out the phenomena of discontinuity in modern life and in modern 
man. The second part of the study is an examination of possible ways of 
regaining harmony. He advocates a “rédemption de l’ambiance” by pro- 
claiming the Lordship of Christ in every sphere of life. The author demands 
a theology which embraces every aspect of man, and maintains an open atti- 
tude towards the secular : a theology of property, of work, of occupation, etc. 

While these two books try to indicate something in the nature of a theology 
of the laity, the characteristic thing about Yves Congar’s contributions is 
that they deliberately abstain from doing so. He recognises that theology 
is still far from being able to give a systematic answer. So he contents himself 
with defining the pertinent issues. The three offices of Christ have their 
analogy in the Church — not only in the hierarchy but also in the congreg- 
ation. What is the consequence for the vocation of the laity and for the 
nature of the Church? At Whitsun the Holy Spirit was bestowed on the 
entire Christian community. The community of believers, with its divine 
functions, is commissioned by the Holy Spirit. What is the relation between 
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that and the specific function of the ordained servants of the Church? And 
finally : the laity are compelled by their occupations to deal with the realities 
of secular society. What is the significance of earthly values in comparison 
with spiritual values and the Kingdom of God? The questions are left open, 
although the author indicates the direction in which he thinks an answer 
may be found. 

The Protestants are not further ahead; quite the contrary. Since the 
Ayer Lectures for 1931 by John R. Mott (Liberating the Lay Forces of Christ- 
ianity, Macmillan, New York, 1932), no large comprehensive book on the 
lay problem has been published which has found general recognition. The 
reason is partly the strange inhibitions which Protestants have concerning 
the idea of the laity. In the Churches of the Reformation, the laity were no 
longer to exist ; and yet it must be admitted that they do so still. 

Many people will welcome the attempt made in Holland, to replace the 
idea of the layman by that of the Church-member. The report of the inter- 
denominational Commission on Lay Work (entitled Het Gemeentelid) care- 
fully examines the New Testament situation and concludes that in New 
Testament times there was no thought of clergy nor of laity, in the sense 
which they have today. This is a fact which will be widely accepted. But 
it is another question, whether the New Testament did not regard the office 
of preacher differently from the various forms of service rendered by the 
Church-members, according to their various gifts. There is one office which 
represents the continuity and the unity of the Church. This office is shared 
by the whole community, but is not exercised in the same way by all its 
members. Hence, in my opinion, the term “laity,” however misunderstandable 
it may be, stands for an actual reality, namely those members of the Church 
who are not directly office-bearers. Only if this distinction is recognised 
will justice be done to the special function of these members within the Church. 

Henderson interprets this function mainly as bearing witness to Christ 
in the world and under the conditions of secular life. In this special sense 
the laity form an Order within the Church, which has to carry out its “liturgy” 
within society. 

Stahlin’s position may be summarised in the following quotation. ‘“Fol- 
lowing the pattern of the Church-orders of the Reformation, there should 
be no function in the Church without a corresponding participation in its 
liturgical services.” The author also demands that laymen should receive a 


definite commission from the Church for their vocational activities in the 
world. 


Kathleen Bliss lays special stress on the sociological factors, which have 
changed the structure of the Christian community during the last century. 
While the Church has remained largely middle-class, contemporary society 
as a whole has an entirely different outlook. It is the special task of the laity 
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to form a sociological bridge between Church and world — a task which the 
Christian churches are failing to carry out. 

Ellul’s book ought to receive a much longer review. Ellul, a jurist who 
has also studied theology, starts from the biblical truth that the Christian 
has to live in the world, and develops the thesis that the world today can 
only be maintained by a real revolution. He examines various secular ideas 
of revolution and comes to the conclusion that the Christian is the only person 
who can be a real revolutionary, because he lives with the end of the world 
in view, and proclaims Christ’s permanent lordship in this world and over 
this world. The way in which the laity is to proclaim this message is by repres- 
enting Christ and the Church in every sphere of secular life. This is a promising 
approach which, as Ellul himself emphasises, may well require more than 
a generation to be worked out in all its implications. 


HANS HERMANN WALZ. 


THE ECUMENICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF YEARBOOKS 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, 1949 edition, edited by GEORGE F. 
KETCHAM (under the auspices of the Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America). Sowers Printing Co., Lebanon, Pa., 1949. 182 pp. 
$3.50. 


A CHRISTIAN YEARBOOK, 1950 EDITION, edited by HUGH MARTIN and others. 
S.C.M. Press, London, 1950. 304 pp. 7s. 6d. 


KIRCHLICHES JAHRBUCH FUR DIE EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE IN DEUTSCHLAND, 
1945-1948, herausgegeben von JOACHIM BECKMANN. C. Bertelsmann 
Verlag, Giitersloh, 1950. 486 pp. DM 20.—. 


Year books are basic equipment for a grasp and promotion of the ecum- 
enical movement. The three works here under review give emphasis to that 
fact, partly by what they are and partly by what they — and other yearbooks — 
might become. 

The 1949 edition of the Yearbook of American Churches is the nineteenth 
issue of a standard reference work produced under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America since 1916. The 1950 Christian 
Yearbook is the fifth edition of a popular British publication first appearing 
in 1941. The 1950 edition of the Kirchliches Jahrbuch fuer die Evangelische 
Kirche in Deutschland, centres attention on 1945-1948, and thus reaches the 
75th year in its coverage of the German religious scene. 

These three works are perhaps characteristic of the countries where they 
have been produced. The American Yearbook is mainly a directory of religious 
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bodies, and church-related educational, welfare and other institutions, flanked 
by two useful articles by Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council ; one giving a compact survey of the churches in the U.S.A., 
the other interpreting the meaning of Amsterdam, 1948. Briefest of the 
three books, it supplies basic data on 256 separate religious bodies, ranging 
from the Roman Catholic Church (over 25 million) to the tiny holiness and 
other groups. Statistics, plus miscellaneous data on the Christian Year 
and depositories of church history material, complete the presentation. 

The 1950 Christian Yearbook, is the composite work of 51 contributors, 
over one fifth of them non-British. Produced in Britain, it is intended to be 
“‘a popular reference book of places, people and events, societies and churches 
— including those concerned with the ecumenical Christian movement.” 
Its brief, lucid articles cover the globe in a survey of Christendom, while the 
close-up description of the British scene includes sketches of the main com- 
munions in Britain, plus an account of current developments in Christian 
education, the Christian social witness, the churches and international affairs, 
religious broadcasting, visual aids, Christianity and Judaism, the ecumenical 
movement. Appended is a directory of churches, societies and periodicals 
in Britain. 

Biggest of the three books is the Kirchliches Jahrbuch. It contains document- 
ary material on the religious situation in Germany, 1945-1948, carries 
brief accounts of German overseas missions, of work among laymen, of 
religious adult education in the Evangelical academies, of church sponsored 
welfare work under the Hilfswerk organization, of developments in German 
church law since 1933, and a useful survey of the ecumenical movement, 
1932-1948. Attached is a directory of the several free and established church 
administrations, theological faculties and academies. The thematic coverage 
of the German religious situation is to be continued in subsequent issues, 
so that the life and work of the churches may be better understood. 

Of these three books the American is the most factual, the German the 
most erudite ; both are predominantly national in scope and outlook. The 
British is the most ecumenical and global in outreach. All three have elements 
of strength ; features which, if embodied in each of the books, would make 
them not only more useful but also more helpful as channels of interpretation 
within the ecumenical fellowship. While the American and German books 
display a certain “ecumenical lag,” the strength of the former lies in its precise 
factuality ; of the latter, in its source materials on important events in current 
church history. The strength of the third book lies in placing British Christ- 
ianity in its global and ecumenical setting. 

This British endeavor might well be emulated in other quarters ; in Germ- 
any, to help the German churches emerge out of their prolonged international 
isolation into an informed and living concern for their brethren in other 
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countries ; in the United States, to aid every responsible lay and clerical 
leader to see that, despite distressing diversity at home, there is a wholeness 
of the church. This aspect of the church makes the ecumenical movement 
not only a global phenomenon for which Americans, Germans and others 
share responsibility, but also a unifying power with a strong incentive for 
ever renewed common action on behalf of God’s needy children everywhere. 

There is a further implication in the fact that yearbooks are basic to 
the promotion of the ecumenical fellowship. It is this: a new dimension 
should be added to Christian yearbooks in every country. That is, an ecum- 
enical concern should not simply be an appendage, but a perspective. It 
should be evident in every major phase of the yearbook. It should guide the 
editors in shaping policy, and contributors in their presentations. This 
perspective would regard the ecumenical movement not simply in terms of 
a coming-together at home or internationally, but also of a growing together 
in a common desire to learn more deeply from one another and thus to serve 
one another better. 

Would it not be possible for an appropriate office of the World Council 
to assist the yearbook editors and contributors in giving their work ecumenical 
perspective ? Would it not be possible, by correspondence and conference, 
to bring representatives responsible for yearbooks together; to survey the 
situation, to define the great purpose, and to set forth a consensus of the 
policy and principles which should govern the production of yearbooks, 
especially in those countries upon which the oekumene must rely most heavily 
for its support ? 

A yearbook resulting from such a consensus might be a composite of the 
best features of the three works here reviewed. Or, after pondering the role 
of such a book in the ongoing life of the World Council, it might take some 
other form. It might even become a regional edition, in the language of the 
land, of an ecumenical publication. Aside from the difficulty of balancing 
objective data with subjective interpretation, and of selecting documentary 
materials, an ecumenical yearbook — styled to the needs of the cooperating 
countries — would conceivably take its place among the study materials upon 
which the World Council and its member churches could rely for an ever 
fresh understanding of each other and for more effective service to one another. 
In this sense, yearbooks are basic for the advance of the ecumenical movement. 


E. THEODORE BACHMANN. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON ETHICS 


THE CHRISTIAN Way, by SYDNEY Cave. Nisbet, London, 1949. 276 pp. 
16s. Od. 


THE Way OF LIFE, a Study in Christian Ethics, by C. J. BARKER. Butter- 
worth, London, 1948. 278 pp. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND SOCIAL PoLicy, by JOHN C. BENNETT. Scribner, 
New York, 1946. 124 pp. 


WHAT WouLD You Do? by D. J. FLEMING. Friendship Press, New York, 
1949. 183 pp. $2.25. 


MORALS AND THE NEW THEOLOGY, by H. D. Lewis. Gollancz, London, 1947. 
159 pp. 


CHRISTLICHE ETHIK, by N. H. Soe. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1949. 538 pp. 
DM 23.50. 


ETHIK, by DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1949. 290 pp. 


Das CHRISTLICHE ETHOS, by WERNER ELERT. Furche Verlag, Tiibingen. 
567 pp. 


ZWISCHEN GNADE UND UNGNADE, by WERNER ELERT. Ev. Presseverband, 
Miinchen. 167 pp. 


HET CHRISTELIKK LEVEN, by GERRIT BRILLENBURG WuURTH. Kok, Kampen, 
1949, 


CHRISTELUKE ETHICA, by HENDRIK VAN OYEN. Servira, Haag, 1948. 


THE MORAL IDEALS OF OUR CIVILISATION, by R. A. TSANOFF. Dutton, New 
York. 601 pp. 


REASON IN THE ART OF LIVING, by J. B. Pratt. Macmillan, New York, 1949. 
298 pp. $3.25. 


TRAITE DE MORALE GENERALE, by RENE LE SENNE. Presses Universitaires, 
Paris, 1947. 734 pp. 


The period since the second world war has, not surprisingly, seen a 
remarkable increase in the output of publications on Christian ethics. The 
spiritual earthquake on the one hand, and the mass of propaganda issuing 
from totalitarian thought, with its preaching of a new ethos, on the other, 
have led to a reconsideration of the injunctions of Christ. It is essential 
that there should be a confrontation between the message of salvation pro- 
claimed by the Church and the problems raised by modern life, if the Church 
is not once again to shuffle off the responsibility incumbent upon it as it 
did with regard to social problems in the nineteenth century, when Marx 
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and Engels discovered miseries which left the Church untouched. It is a 
sign of the openmindedness with which the World Council of Churches is 
facing its task that it is playing a very conspicuous part in this confrontation 
between Church and world. 

One thing certain is that the reconsideration of the Christian ethos has 
deliberately abandoned that basis of humanism and idealism on which it 
was founded during the first decades of this century. If we take from the 
English writings of that date the works of Kirk, Henson or Westermarck, 
or from the German Hermann, Gottschick or Haering, we are struck by 
the optimistic attitude taken, and the profound influence exercised by the 
idealism of Kant and Ritschl. In this field, in English writings likewise, a 
great change has taken place. The spiritual emergency, the horror felt at 
the abyss of the human heart, and, too, the influence of the more recent 
Biblical theology of writers like Barth and Brunner, centring on the Word of 
God, have produced an essentially new element. To demonstrate that the 
Christian moral code is “natural, developing and properly final’? (Henson) 
is no longer possible today just like that. It is being felt that a deeper chasm 
exists between Christ and the heart of man than was formerly realised. In 
this respect, a work like Sydney Cave’s The Christian Way seeks to follow 
a new path. For him, the message of the Cross, of sin and forgiveness, is 
decisive in matters of ethics. In taking this view, he dissociates himself in 
a very gratifying manner from publications still deeply influenced by a psychol- 
ogical and personalistic approach, such as L. H. Marshall’s The Challenge 
of New Testament Ethics and E. F. Scott’s Man and Society in the New Test- 
ament. Cave sees deeper; he does not integrate the Christian ethic into a 
general ethic — “the Christian ethic cannot be presented simply as a system 
of moral demands” — because it has to take as its point of departure historical 
facts, and interprets an action that is a response to the action of God. This 
work is closely linked to Brunner’s The Divine Imperative. Natural law and 
the orders of creation are interpreted by Cave entirely in accordance with 
Brunner’s views. Cave’s ethics are in fact an English version of Brunner’s 
great work. 

A very valuable and in many respects more original work than Cave’s 
ethics is The Way of Life, a Study in Christian Ethics, by C. J. Barker. Barker 
takes his starting-point in conversion and repentance ; the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit determines whether or not it continues possible to act on faith, 
and hence Christian ethics are to be understood solely as based on communion 
with God and eschatological in character. These brief indications may suffice 
to illustrate the new and independent elements in the book. An important 
critical exposition of Reinhold Niebuhr concludes the book, which must be 
reckoned beyond any doubt as one of the most valuable works on Christian 
ethics in the English language. 
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As to concrete problems, special mention should be made of John C. 
Bennett’s Christian Ethics and Social Policy. This admirably clear and concise 
book shows us the real difficulties which the Christian ethos encounters in 
the world of today. It offers a critical analysis of four Christian social strategies 
(a) the Roman Catholic, (5) the strategy of withdrawal, asceticism, Quak- 
erism and the rest, (c) simplification of the ethos into pacifism or Socialism, 
(d) the dualism of the so-called double moral code of personal and official 
ethics. The fifth strategy is formulated as follows : “One that emphasises the 
relevance together with the transcendence of the Christian ethic, and which 
takes account of the universality and persistence of sin and the elements of 
technical autonomy in social policies.” The cautious, critical position adopted 
by Bennett makes his book particularly instructive. Further books dealing 
with special problems that have been brought to my notice are : D. J. Fleming’s 
What Would You Do? the encounter of the Christian ethos with customs and 
traditions of the non-Christian world, and H. D. Lewis’s Morals and the 
New Theology, an attack on dialectical theology from a liberal standpoint, 
in particular dealing with the question of personal and collective responsibility. 

The most important work to appear in German is without question the 
translation from the Danish of N. H. See’s Christian Ethics. In treatment 
and confrontation it resembles Brunner’s Divine Imperative, but, although 
the author is a Lutheran, its orientation is completely Barthian. It shows 
a masterly knowledge in every field of Christian ethics, and confronts that 
knowledge all the time with the injunctions of the Bible. Its extreme clarity 
and precision in stating the problem distinguish it favourably from de Quer- 
vain’s Ethics of 1942. It offers an excellent textbook for students. 

A very mature and detailed examination of some of the deep, practical 
difficulties of life is Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s posthumous book, Ethik. The 
author, who was put to death under the Nazi regime, expounds the Lutheran 
ethic in the spirit of Barth, and goes at length into the question of Church 
and State. 

A pendant to Brunner’s ethics is provided by Werner Elert’s Das Christ- 
liche Ethos. It is a pleasant experience to meet with such a brilliant and 
exceptionally well-written Lutheran treatise on ethics. It offers an excellent 
opportunity of studying the basic differences between the Barthian Reformed 
and the Lutheran conception. It is also of importance to note how Elert 
deals with collectivism in the political and in the Christian sense. Some 
of the problems explored in his ethics are also discussed in his earlier book 
Zwischen Gnade und Ungnade. It contains papers on theocracy and Bolshevism, 
Paul and Nero, the reign of Christ, Melanchthon, Law and Gospel. Through 
the whole there runs the central question, “What is humanity?”. This 
concern, which likewise dominates his ethics, is more prominent in Lutheran 
thought than in its Reformed counterpart today. 
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Two essays on Christian ethics have appeared in Dutch since the war, 
the first a work in two volumes by Gerrit Brillenburg Wurth, Het Christelijk 
Leven and the second by the reviewer, Christelijke Ethica. Wurth’s book 
is intended to expound the Reformed conception of ethics, but he differs 
from the dialectical theologians particularly in his interpretation of the doctrine 
of creation and its bearing on ethical problems ; salvation and sanctification 
also have, according to Wurth, a different relation in Calvinism than in 
dialectical theology. Wurth’s treatise represents a notable advance on the 
ethics of Geesink, published in 1931, and likewise written from the stand- 
point of neo-Calvinism. My own work was conceived as a preliminary sketch 
for a handbook of Christian ethics, treating Christian conduct from the 
perspective of Koinonia — the partaking, in Jesus Christ, in the communion 
with God. The central problem as regards both dogmatics and ethics seems 
to me to be not the analogia entis (Thomas) or relationis (Barth), but the 
analogia participationis, participation in communion with God through the 
Holy Spirit. 

Anyone interested in humanist ethics will find an excellent historic survey 
in The Moral Ideals of our Civilisation, by R. A. Tsanoff. On the systematic 
side, J. B. Pratt’s Reason in the Art of Living may be recommended, or, 
better still, the new French philosophy of values by René Le Senne, Traité 
de Morale générale, probably the most comprehensive and careful introduction 
to modern non-Christian ethics now available. 


HENDRIK VAN OYEN. 


MODERN PROTESTANT THEOLOGY — WHENCE AND WHITHER ? 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, by A.C. MCGIFFERT. Scribners, New 


York and London, 1949 (originally 1933). 2 volumes : 352 pp. and 420 pp. 
Each $3.50. 


A History OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, by J. L. Neve. Vol. II: History oF 


PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, by O. W. Heick. Muhlenberg, Philadelphia, 
1946. 349 pp. $3.50. 


GESCHICHTE DER NEUERN EVANGELISCHEN THEOLOGIE IN ZUSAMMENHANG 
MIT DEN ALLGEMEINEN BEWEGUNGEN DES EUROPAISCHEN DENKENS, by 
E. Hirscu. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1950. 5 vols. announced. 320 pp. 
of Vol. I so far issued. DM 120.—. 


DIE PROTESTANTISCHE THEOLOGIE IM 19, JAHRHUNDERT : IHRE VORGESCHICHTE 


UND IHRE GESCHICHTE, by K. BARTH. Evangelischer Verlag, Zurich, 
1947. 611 pp. 
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HANDBUCH DER EVANGELISCH-THEOLOGISCHEN ARBEIT, 1938 bis 1948, by 


H. W. Bartscu. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1949. 138 pp. 
DM 6.20. 


KARL BARTH: ETUDE SUR SA METHODE DOGMATIQUE, by JEROME O. P. 
HaMeR. De Brouwer, Paris, 1949. 297 pp. 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF LUTHER, by E. M. CARLSON. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia,, 1948. 256 pp. $3.50. 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a type of Protestant theology 
arose which was “modern” in the sense that it aimed to reconcile Christian 
faith with the exigencies of the modern mind and make the Christian movement 
at home in the modern world. In the twentieth century, under stress of 
tragic events, this theology has been very largely dissolved, and many are 
asking what is to take its place. The first four of the books named above 
help one to understand whence modern Protestant theology came ; the last 
three help one to judge whither it may now be moving in this “post-modern” era. 

Our four historical surveys cover different periods, from nearly opposite 
points of view. McGiffert, an American pupil of Harnack and a convinced 
Modernist, stops short of the Reformation, with Erasmus and the humanists. 
Neve and Heick, strict confessional Lutherans, begin with post-Reformation 
theologians like Callixtus and Arminius, and continue down to the present 
day, with separate treatments of Continental, British and American theology 
since 1800. Hirsch, a former adherent of the ““German Christian” movement 
— whose publishers take pains to declare (inside the cover) that they are 
“far” from his theology — undertakes to survey the period from 1648 to 
Hegel and Schleiermacher, closing with Kierkegaard, historical criticism and 
“the signs of a new era.” (The parts already issued of this epic five-volume 
work carry us as far as the Deists.) Barth, the deadliest opponent of the 
German-Christian compromise, treats the eighteenth century as the “pre- 
history” of modern Protestant theolog , and the development from Schleier- 
macher to Ritschl as its real history — consigning Hegel, oddly enough, 
to pre-history, and omitting Kierkegaard while including men like Tholuck 
and Menken, Beck and Kohlbriigge ! 

In spite of divergence in perspective, and diversity of field, these four 
works all cast light upon the sources of modern Protestant theology — more 
light collectively than any one of them would cast individually. All four 
aim at historical fairness, relatively independent of personal convictions 
(Neve p. v., Barth pp. 6-8, for example) but each presents the rise of moder- 
nism in a different light. McGiffert seems to view it as an extension of 
German mysticism and Renaissance humanism : “Had it not been for Luther 
and the Protestant revolt, such a simple, ethical Christianity as that of Erasmus 
might well have prevailed within the Catholic church alongside of such a 
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mystical Christianity as that of Eckhart and his associates. (Vol. II, p. 394.) 
Neve and Heick regard original Protestantism as the full Gospel from which 
modern Protestantism has been led astray by the temptations of “unionism,” 
the mother of “syncretism” — the only remedy for which is strict conformity 
to the historic Confessions (pp. 4-14, 141-43, 298-304). Hirsch confirms this 
in a way by starting his narrative with the end of the Thirty Years’ War, 
when popular disgust with interconfessional conflicts led to the rise of the 
modern secularized State, religious toleration, and a much simplified conception 
of essential Christianity ; but it is clear that he regards this, and the scient 
ific-philosophic trends that followed upon it, as progress and not decline. 
Barth, finally, sees the camel’s nose of modernism in the rational Orthodoxy 
of the early eighteenth century, which thought to strengthen Christian revel- 
ation by allying it with natural theology, but led to a self-sufficient rationalism 
that was not overcome but confirmed when Schleiermacher put pious feeling 
in place of cold reason. To Schleiermacher himself Barth is deeply respectful, 
granting that an experience-centered theology could under certain circumstances 
be a Christian theology (pp. 409-24) — if the objective side of it (Christ and 
the Spirit) could have been kept from becoming a mere predicate of the human 
subject ! But Barth makes short work (too short work) of all Schleiermacher’s 
successors, from the pious Tholuck to the Bibical Kohlbriigge, who have 
thought the failings of Schleiermacher could be corrected without radical 
departure from his manto-God method. 

One influential answer to the question, whither modern Protestant theology 
must now turn, is of course Barth’s own: a theology of the Word alone, 
resolutely departing from human reason and human religious experience 
as even contributory bases of Christian thought. Many will find Barth’s 
history of nineteenth century Protestant theology, enlivened by humorous 
and sharply searching and sometimes deeply sympathetic analyses of those 
most remote from his own position (e.g., Novalis, Feuerbach and Strauss) 
a more persuasive argument for his answer than anything he has previously 
published. Certainly the Barthian movement has not yet lost its commanding 
position in Continental Europe. H.-W. Bartsch’s handbook of Protestant 
theology in Germany, 1938-48, proves that almost all serious discussion 
during those cataclysmic years has continued to revolve about the questions. 
raised by Barth and his disciples. The main question still is whether Barth 
and the Barmen Declaration are right in their absolute, wholesale denunciation 
of extra-Biblical sources of Christian thought, or whether Althaus and other 
defenders of Uroffenbarung can save a tiny beach-head for natural theology 
and human reason. The only other discussion that bulks as large, in this 
very valuable and informative sketch of war-time and post-war German 
theology, is the discussion about “mythological” elements in Biblical revel- 
ation, started by Barth’s Marburg disciple Bultmann, and still raging fiercely. 
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While the alphabetical index (pp. 118-38) mentions many German theologians 
that are not Barthian, it mentions few who deal with non-Barthian themes 
and problems. 

There is clear evidence in our last two books that not all sections of the 
Christian world are so ready to follow Barth’s leadership. The Catholic 
world could hardly be expected either to follow or to comprehend, though 
it does view Barth with real respect. Perhaps one should be grateful for 
the degree of comprehension in Jerome Hamer’s book, and not look for 
more. When a confirmed rationalist tries to expound a paradoxical theology 
like Barth’s, he is bound to over-simplify it. Can Barth’s teaching really be 
summed up (pp. 167 ff) in three simple principles — discontinuity of the 
event of the Word (occasionalism), mystery of the Word (agnosticism) and 
absurdity of faith in the Word (fideism)? If it were so lucidly clear, so 
evidently self-destructive as that, how could Barth have carried out, as far 
as he has, the legitimate “intention” which Hamer ascribes to him in his 
closing words (p. 234), that of “giving a place to divine transcendence which 
liberalism had bitterly refused to give”? Still this over-simplification does 
sharply bring out the formative factors in Barth’s thought, especially the 
persistent Kierkegaardian factor which he has been strangely trying to conceal 
in recent years (pp. 173 ff.). 

Carlson’s book is a study, by a Swedish-American, of the Swedish school 
of Luther-interpretation (especially at Lund) and its possible contribution to 
theological reconstruction. Neve and Heick (p. 187) would define Carlson 
as a “neo-Lutheran,” and detect remnants of Ritschlianism in his Lundensian 
masters; but he contends that Sweden has really found a way beyond 
modernism, parallel to and in some ways superior to the Swiss-German way : 

The emphasis upon the sovereignty of God in Karl Barth, for instance, 
suggests unqualified Will, which incidentally may be a loving Will... 
an alternative to the emphasis upon the love of God. The Swedish inter- 
pretation of Luther, however, lays stress upon theocentricity without 
involving us in a similar dilemma... The sovereignty of God is the sover- 
eignty of his love; the power of God is the power of his love. What 

Liberalism sought to affirm about God... is even more emphatically 


affirmed by this theocentric theology, though the liberal idea of love is 
completely rejected. 


(CARLSON, pp. 221-22.) 


Perhaps we may conclude from the body of literature before us (1) that 
the aera of Schleiermacher is over; (2) that what Hamer calls the general 
“intention” of the Barthian movement indicates the direction in which Pro- 
testant thought must next develop ; (3) that the Barthian method is not the 
only one that can carry out this intention, and needs the criticism of rival 
methods, lest it lead into new dangers. 

WALTER MARSHALL HORTON. 
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THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND ISRAEL 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE AND Jesus CurisT, by Jacos Jocz. S.P.C.K., London, 
1949. 446 pp. 2Is. net. 


JisDISCH-CHRISTLICHES RELIGIONSGESPRACH IN NEUNZEHN JAHRHUNDERTEN, by 
HANS JOACHIM ScHoeps. Atharva Verlag, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1949. 158 pp. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY, by JAMES PARKES. Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London, 
1948. 222 pp. 


HeT GESPREK MET ISRAEL, by J. H. GROLLE. Boekencentrum N.V., Den 
Haag, 1949. 144 pp. 


THEOLOGIE UND GESCHICHTE DES JUDENCHRISTENTUMS, by HANS JOACHIM 
ScHoeps. J.C.B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1949. 526 pp. 


PALESTINE IS OUR BUSINESS, by MILLAR BURROWS. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1949. 155 pp. $2.50. 


Perhaps nowhere does it appear so clearly, that we live in a transition 
period as in the changing interpretation of the relation between the Christian 
Church and Israel. It is increasingly being proclaimed that this relation is 
not one of a mission to people spiritually remote from us and in darkness, but 
of an ecumenical conversation within the wide fellowship of God’s people 
of all times. It is also being realised, that this meeting between Israel and the 
Church will be of indispensable value for the future of mankind. Only these 
two may yet speak to the world words of saving power ; if they do not learn 
to find each other, the outlook for the world is dark. 

Jocz offers an objective survey of the problem. It is a pity that the writer 
did not restrict himself more. The book is a summary of a whole library ; 
the reader is overwhelmed by a veritable mosquito-plague of quotations. The 
book, which is not well ordered, is in the main planned historically. We learn 
of the conflicts between the synagogue and the Hebrew Christians of the first 
century, the outbursts of hatred of the Church Fathers against the Jews and 
the anti-Jewish measures taken in the Middle Ages. Further, the author 
deals briefly with the modern Jewish concept of Jesus, and discusses the 
Christian missionary approach to the Jews. The new method which the 
author advocates is not clearly outlined. Finally he examines the root differ- 
ence between Jewry and Christianity. This proves to be the optimistic anthrop- 
ology of the Jews, which the author mainly explains psychologically as a 
compensation for their inferiority-complex (that in this way is transposed into 
an intensified self-assurance). There is one thing which becomes very clear 
in this comprehensive book : that the Christian Church stands between the 
Jews and Jesus. 

A master reveals himself in his economy of scope, and this admirable 
restraint is found in the booklet by Schoeps on The Jewish-Christian Conver- 
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sation during 19 Centuries. Though the author deals with the same topic as 
Jocz, he has confined himself to a small number of historically important 
confrontations between the synagogue and the church. By doing so he has 
succeeded in making the whole problem stand out more clearly before our 
eyes. Till the emancipation there was little except a series of defensive mono- 
logues. Not until the twentieth century was an opportunity created for an 
“existential” religious conversation, that is to say, a real and free conversation 
between partners with equal rights, who meet for mutual enrichment. 

Schoeps is a Jew who, after a long spiritual struggle, has deliberately said 
“no” to the Gospel. He is one who knows this discussion through personal 
experience. He belongs to the school of Buber and Rosenzweig, that is he 
believes that Jesus is the only way to God for the Gentiles, but not for the 
Jews, born within the Covenant, who have so to speak Abraham as a mediator. 
Only the Jews are not in need of a reconciler. Schoeps is an outstanding 
spokesman of Israel in this conversation. He is still very young, but he 
possesses profound insight and stupendous knowledge. 

James Parkes seeks to prove the equal permanence and validity of the 
revelation on Sinai and the revelation on Calvary. Because of this, both 
religions, Jewry and Christianity, are equally true. Calvary has more the 
individual in mind and his reconciliation with God. Sinai pays more attention 
to the life of the community. Therefore they need each other. The meeting 
between Jewry and Christianity is thus of an ecumenical nature. The author 
does not show much appreciation for the idea of mission to the Jews, and 
sharply condemns its practice. He is an historian and is at his best when 
he traces the history of the contacts between the two religions. In the field 
of theology, on the other hand, he entertains strange ideas, as may be illustr- 
ated by the following judgment passed on Karl Barth (p. 197): “Today the 
whole Protestant world is hypnotised by the curious blends of obscurantism 
and inverted Utopian escapism which is associated with the name and writings 
of Karl Barth...” 

J. H. Grolle, who is Director of the Council for the Approach to the 
Jews, under the auspices of the Dutch Reformed Church, seeks to put the 
encounter between the Church and Israel on a new plane. In Holland the 
term “mission” is being discarded and is being replaced by the phrase “‘conver- 
sation with Israel.” This has found expression in the new order of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, in which the apostolate holds so prominent a place. The 
book aims to be a commentary on this basic idea. In the first chapter the 
author sums up the faith of Israel and its mission to the world in the idea 
of unity, and stresses the important ecumenical function of Jewry. He 
illustrates this by an eschatological exegesis of Romans xi, which goes to 
prove that the Church must be as much interested in this conversation as 
Israel. Finally, after a chapter on modern Jewry, the author discussed the 
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implications of this “conversation with Israel” for the life of the Church of 
the Gentiles. German and English translations of this booklet are envisaged. 

In his second book, Schoeps gives a scholarly outline of the oldest Hebrew- 
Christian Church with its Ebionitic background. Movingly he describes the 
tragedy of the rupture with the imperial Church of the Gentiles. He gives 
an alarming description not only of the consequences for the Hebrew-Christian 
Church itself, resulting in its petrification, but also the consequences for the 
great Western Church which henceforth had to dispense with the fructifying 
spirit of early Christianity. It is perhaps disappointing that the author does 
not give us the whole history of Hebrew Christianity throughout the ages, 
but confines himself to a study of the Pseudo-Clementines with their back- 
ground in the Kerygmata Petrou. But the significance of the book lies in the 
fact that — if Schoeps is right — the whole history of the early Church must 
needs be interpreted in a new way. 

Millar Burrows, Professor of Theology at Yale University, is extremely 
anti-Zionist. He is convinced that a terrible wrong has been done to the 
native people of Palestine. He pleads especially for justice for the homeless 
Arab refugees, to whose relief he is giving all profits from the sale of his book. 
However, in his opinion, the blame does not rest wholly with the Jews. In 
chapter 3, ““Who is to blame ?’’, he apportions the responsibility fairly enough 
between Great Britain, the U.S.A., the Arabs, the United Nations and the 
whole Christian world. He mentions facts and figures in great number. But 
his arguments — that communism will spread through the Arab countries if 
Zionism is supported by America, and that in America anti-semitism will be 
stirred up by the establishment of the Jewish state in Palestine — do not 
sound particularly convincing. 

It is, nevertheless, good to read this book as a specimen illustration of 
the other side of the picture and as a bid for justice to the Arab cause. The 
weakness of the book lies in its theological position. The biblical argument- 
ation, on pages 89-91, is very inadequate, based as it is on an archaic under- 
standing of the place of the Church as the “New Israel” and of the “New 
Testament.” The author combats the assumption that Palestine belongs to 
the Jews, from which Zionist reasoning always starts. Of course, this can 
never by proved by any historical or political argument ; it can only be believed 
as the supra-historical claim of God’s chosen people. If one denies such 
claims, the book is quite right. 

In reading this book we are convinced more strongly than ever, that Calvin 
was right in stating that “Adam was blinded because of his own fault, but 
under the governance of God.” The great wonders God has performed to 
help his deeply afflicted people Israel can never diminish the sin of the people 
Israel in trying to help their God. 

J. H. GROLLE. 





EARLY ECUMENICAL THEOLOGY 
THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF SAINT IRENAEUS, by JOHN Lawson. Epworth 

Press, London, 1948. 294 pp. 21s. 

Exegetical research at the beginning of this century showed little interest 
in the unity of the Bible or even of the New Testament. This is one of the 
main reasons why also the theological analysis of the thought of the Early 
Fathers was so conspicuously lacking at that time. Nowadays biblical theology 
has again come to the fore and, as part of this shift of emphasis, a new under- 
standing has grown up of the common elements in the Scriptural writings. 
There is much to show that this new approach in Biblical scholarship will 
at the same time enable us to obtain a firmer grasp of the theology of the 
Early Fathers. Not least from the viewpoint of the ecumenical rapprochement, 
there would be considerable advantage in focussing attention on the Early 
Fathers. Later periods in Church history often developed their greatest 
force in efforts resulting in fresh divisions, whereas the first centuries were 
the period of integration. The man from whom we probably have most to 
learn in this connection is Irenaeus. 

One therefore turns with great interest to Lawson’s book on the Biblical 
theology of Irenaeus. The author points out that Irenaeus does not belong 
to a “mere section of the Church” ; he is just as much a man of Eastern as 
of Western Christianity (p. 293). Lawson emphasises also that every important 
element in Irenaeus’s theology is fundamentally of Biblical or Hebraic inspir- 
ation. The author deals especially with the teaching of Irenaeus on the Son 
and the Spirit as God’s “Two Hands,” and with his teaching on Recapitulation 
and on Christ as Champion and Victor. It is plain that Gustaf Aulén’s book 
Christus Victor has greatly influenced the author; in general one agrees 
with what he says in this connection. The reviewer, who himself has made 
a special study of Irenaeus, is especially glad of Lawson’s analysis of the 
doctrine of Recapitulation ; on this point we have, in a surprising measure, 
reached the same conclusions. Very instructive also is what the author has 
to say on Irenaeus’s eschatology. In the Hebrew conception an angel is the 
embodiment of the general Biblical belief that God works through His Word : 
an angel is His messenger. In the Greek view an angel is a being in itself, 
with some doubt as to whether angels really exist, and the attempt to maintain 
the belief in the living God leads, on Greek soil, peculiarly enough to a coarse 
and simplifying type of eschatology; the concepts become “realistic” in a 
primitive fashion, in a way which is foreign to the Bible itself. 

To indicate the points where the reviewer feels obliged to differ from the 
author would lead to a detailed discussion, which is out of place here. Only 
a major point of criticism shall be mentioned. Lawson’s thesis about “the 
Living Voice” as authoritative for the Church is without doubt a modernising 
of Irenaeus (pp. 107-111). For him the authority of the spoken word of the 
Church rests on its content — that it carries forward the apostolic witness. 

GUSTAF WINGREN. 
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A MISINTERPRETATION OF RUSSIAN ORTHODOX THOUGHT 


RUSSISCHE DENKER, by BERNHARD SCHULTZE. Thomas Morus Presse im 
Verlag Herder, Wien, 1950. 456 pp. Sw. frs. 15.75. 


Bernhard Schultze, who is Professor at the Oriental Institute attached 
to the Vatican, published a book on Berdyaev in 1938 ; he has now written 
a longer work on Russian thinkers. The title raises high expectations ; but 
as far as Russian thought is concerned, the book will prove a sharp disap- 
pointment to any reader who is fairly well-informed. This disappointment 
is not due to the fact that the author’s point of view is purely confessional ; 
this same confessionalism did not prevent Sertillanges (in his book Philosophies 
et Christianisme) from giving an objective picture of the development of 
philosophy. As a convinced neo-Thomist, Sertillange criticises every philo- 
sophical trend from his own Catholic point of view; but at the same time 
he expounds these trends in a manner which leaves the reader free to judge 
for himself. Unfortunately this is not the case with Schultze, and in my 
opinion this is because his purpose in writing the book was apologetic — a 
vindication of the Papacy. What is the real explanation of the fact that 
Russian thought, which is so strongly permeated by Christian ideas, is absol- 
utely negative in its attitude to Roman Catholicism (with very few exceptions 
like Soloviev and Tschardayev) — not only historically but also to the very 
idea of papacy ? 

Schultze either does not or will not understand that we Orthodox represent 
an “aspect” of Christianity entirely different from the Roman Catholic one. 
He expounds his conclusions in the last chapter (pp. 437-442) as follows: 
in Russian religious thought Christ is first and foremost the Logos, the Word 
of God, the eternal truth (Sofia). According to Schultze, it therefore conceives 
the nature of the Church in terms of Platonism. Even though Russian thinkers 
“know the visible Church,” he says, “this visible Church clearly takes a 
secondary place in comparison with the spiritual, invisible Church.” This 
is the reason, Schultze thinks, why Russian thinkers do not understand that 
Christianity has its living centre in the Pope. The argument is false from 
beginning to end, and it reveals that Schultze has completely failed to under- 
stand the genius of Orthodoxy. Only in the case of Vladimir Soloviev can 
it be asserted that Christ is understood only as the Logos (and even then with 
reservations). But none of the other Russian thinkers, whether quoted by 
Schultze or not, can be accused of holding this view. Schultze gives certain 
quotations from various authors, but he does not introduce the reader to 
the depths of their thought. By this method of arbitrary quotations one 
can prove the most improbable things. 

The distinction between the “invisible and the visible Church” is to be 
found only in Berdyaev. It is foreign to Orthodox thought as a whole. 
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The attitude of Russian thinkers to the Papacy is not determined by 
““Platonism,” but by a deep opposition to a centralised Church system, which 
the Roman Catholics confuse with the principle of the unity of the Church. 

The Russian thinkers selected by Schultze are a surprise to the informed 
reader. Schultze is so afraid of relying on “official theologians” (p. 7), and 
so anxious to confine himself to “secular” ones (although Florensky and 
Bulgakov are not “secular,” Schultze nevertheless includes them), that he 
makes no mention at all of thinkers as profound as W. D. Kudriavzev, W. U. 
Nesmelov, and Archbishop Nukanor. And yet Schultze must know about 
them through Florovsky’s book on Russian theology, from which he fre- 
quently quotes. But apart from these philosophers, why does he not once 
mention such outstanding religious thinkers as Lossky and Frank? Why 
does he not even refer to the thought of Pirogov or Alexander Wedensky ? 

Schultze’s book does contain some valuable chapters (dealing with 
Florensky, Bulgakov and Karsavin) and it gives many valuable quotations. 
But it presents an entirely false picture of Russian religious thought. 


W. W. ZENKOVSKY. 


PREACHING TO MODERN MAN 


THE SHAKING OF THE FOUNDATIONS, by PAUL TILLICH. S.C.M. Press, London, 
1949. 186 pp. 10s. 6d. 


It is a sharp awareness of the tragedy through which our world is living 
that has caused Paul Tillich, well-known religious philosopher and professor 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York, to choose this phrase from 
Isaiah xxiv : “The foundations of the earth do shake,” as the subject of the 
first of the sermons collected in this book. A being appeared on the earth 
capable of discovering the bases of all things: man. Possessed of a will to 
destruction, he has freed the destructive forces imprisoned in creation ; that 
is why we are now living through the shaking of the foundations. 

Such is the perspective in which Tillich, in 22 sermons, reviews the principal 
problems of Christian life. He announces in his preface that his intention 
has been to show that the strictly systematic nature of theology does not 
prevent its being “practical.” He uses a style stripped as clean as possible 
from traditional Biblical vocabulary, and this is undoubtedly 2 fact which 
adds to the profound originality of the book. It is a brief Summa Theologica, 
expressed in a fresh and incisive language. The orientation of his mind is 
revealed in the frequent use of such terms as paradox, existence, tension. 
Thus, there is a sharp tension in man’s life, participating as he does in two 
worlds, the present world and the world to come. There is tension when man, 
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who does not wish to be known, finds it impossible to escape from God, 
the perpetual Witness from Whom nothing remains hidden. There is tension 
when this same man, who is afraid of being discovered at the bottom of his 
dark abyss, calls on God’s Presence, which condemns him at the same time 
as it saves him. Finally there is tension when man awaits God, since he 
receives Him at the same time as he awaits Him: to await is to recognise 
that one lacks something, and that is already to receive. 

It is not easy to sum up Tillich’s thought in a few words as it is sketched 
in these brief essays. Yet what he considers as the central message of Christ- 
ianity gives us a valuable indication of his thought ; it is the passage from 
the Epistle to the Romans: “The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit that 
that we are the children of God.” Tillich insists that theology ought to be 
fundamentally Christocentric, “should be like a circle in which the elements 
are directed toward the centre, the truth which is the Christ.” “Theology 
does not exist outside the community of those who affirm that Jesus is the 
Christ, outside the Church, the assembly of God. Theology is, moreover, 
the work of the Church, because it is a gift of the Holy Spirit.” Another 
characteristic is his frequent use of symbolic exegesis. “Religious symbols,” he 
tells us, “remind us of our finitude and our bondage to things that are visible.” 

A few observations may be in keeping, limited to the method and form 
of Christian preaching. First of all, Tillich is not afraid of introducing into 
his sermons remarks bearing on textual criticism, but he does it always with 
great simplicity and without pedantry. If on the other hand we take Tommy 
Fallot’s advice to young people seriously: “Never introduce dogmatics in 
the sermon,” we should be obliged to give Tillich a bad mark. But we shall 
be indulgent : let us welcome dogmatics in preaching, if they are introduced 
in the way Tillich does it. On the other hand, he sometimes shows an indep- 
endence over against the text which seems rather unusual, at least for a 
Continental. Fundamental questions presented by the text are left unanswered. 
After preceding his exposition with abundance of “readings,” he often deals 
with an “idea,” not with the text. He also occasionally preaches on an extra- 
biblical text, for example on a line of Schelling : “Nature, also, mourns for 
a lost good,” or on the subject of a contemporary poem, “Born in the grave.” 
This does not mean that his teaching is not evangelical; but it is often a 
sermon without a real text, although introduced and illustrated by readings 
from the Bible. 

However, his book has very much to teach us, particularly in the way 
he brings eschatology to bear on the present day. Tillich’s dialectic renews 
the perspective of the study of the Bible and of preaching, in that it achieves 
the synthesis between the finite and the infinite, between human time and 
God’s time. 

GERARD MOSCHEROSCH. 





ARCHBISHOP SODERBLOM ON THE NATURE OF RELIGION 


RELIGIONSPROBLEMET Hos NATHAN SODERBLOM, by ERLAND EHNMARK. 
Gleerups Forlag, Lund, 1949. 296 pp. 


The Swedish Archbishop, Nathan Séderblom, to whose initiative and 
personality the ecumenical movement owes more than to any other twentieth- 
century churchman, was originally a student of comparative religion. He 
continued his researches after becoming Primate of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church and leader of the “Life and Work” movement. His work in the 
fields of the history and philosophy of religion is little known in the ecumen- 
ical world, but it deserves special notice, if only because it is one of the main 
sources of his extraordinary enthusiasm for ecumenism. 

It is therefore greatly to be welcomed that Erland Ehnmark, Professor of 
History of Religion at Lund University, has brought out such a well-informed 
and penetrating analysis of Séderblom’s approach to the religious problem. 
His purpose was not to criticise Séderblom’s theories nor to appraise their 
rightness or their value, but simply to elucidate Séderblom’s own intentions 
and ideas. Ehnmark bases his analysis on the whole of Sédderblom’s public- 
ations, beginning with his first book on Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount and our 
Time and closing with his posthumous Gifford Lectures entitled The Living 
God. The author reveals the close connection between Sdéderblom’s theory 
of religion and his deep personal piety ; he particularly emphasises Séderblom’s 
pietistic experience of the crucified Christ. Séderblom’s theology is indeed 
“an expression of his personal faith ; the solution which he found for the 
problems of religion can be regarded as his own confession of faith” (p. 32). 

For Séderblom religion does not primarily mean dogma, doctrine, system, 
organisation ; it means a living, personal experience — worship, reverence, 
trust, devotion to the divine reality. Wherever we find religious sincerity we 
have to acknowledge some measure of God’s revelation of Himself. There 
are only two possibilities : “Either the Bible contains no real revelation of 
God ; or He reveals Himself to us also outside the Bible” (cited on p. 224). 

Thus for Séderblom the great religious personalities in history are vehicles 
of revelation, especially the seers of the Upanishads, Gautama Buddha and 
the Hindu Bhakta, Plato and Plotinus, Socrates, Seneca and Epictetus and 
the Moslem mystical poet, Dschelaladdin Rumi ; “they have all experienced 
and borne testimony to one and the same reality, not revealed to the children 
of the world” (cited on p. 116). 

All religions, including that of the Bible, form a comprehensive whole ; 
but Christianity stands out above all the rest as something unique. While the 
highest forms of non-Christian religion are expressions of the “‘mysticism of 
infinity,’ Christianity is the “‘mysticism of personality” and as such a religion 
of revelation in a specific sense. Christianity regards God as sharing in 
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human history, intervening, aggressive, victorious. The new thing about 
Christianity is not an idea or a doctrine or an institution ; it is a historical 
personality, Jesus Christ, and his influence. Christianity is not merely the 
crown, but also the end of all religions ; on this point Séderblom anticipated 
the modern dialectical critique of religion. “Jesus, who consummated the 
work of Moses and the Prophets, did not come in order to found a new reli- 
gion ; he came to do away with religions and to inaugurate the Kingdom of 
God. It is true, a religion (with all the characteristics of a religion) did spring 
up as a result of his work. But this is only an instrument of the Kingdom of 
God, a transition.” “All forms of worship and all religions belong to this 
finite age ; but the Kingdom belongs to eternity” (cited on pp. 232 and 253). 

Christianity is thus far superior to all the other religions because of its 
expectancy of the Kingdom of God. Yet Séderblom is “convinced that the 
history of religions is moving towards a unity, to which the highest expressions 
of religion outside Christianity, especially in Indian thought and in Buddhism, 
will contribute” (p. 242). 

These are some of the leading ideas in Séderblom’s theory of religion, as 
explained by Ehnmark. The author gives us a lucid picture of Séderblom’s 
original conception of religion, which combines the most loving understand- 
ing for the truth and value of the non-Christian religions with a Lutheran 
insistence on the centrality of Christ. The author also succeeds in showing 
the true meaning of Séderblom’s famous distinction between the two main 
types of higher religions : “mysticism of infinity” and “mysticism of personal- 
ity.” Not only does Ehnmark’s book bring us into intimate touch with the 
outstanding personality of this great ecumenical pioneer ; it is also an import- 
ant contribution to the elucidation of the most burning questions of compar- 
ative religion, psychology and philosophy of religion, and systematic theology, 
of which the latter almost wholly ignores the problem of the relationship 
between Christianity and other religions. It is highly desirable that this 
important book should be translated into English, and thus made available 


to a wider ecumenical circle. FRIEDRICH HEILER. 


DEFENDERS OF THE COMMON MAN 


PERSONALITIES IN SOCIAL REFORM, by G. B. OxNAM. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York, 1950. 176 pp. $2.—. 


While reading this book, I received a copy of a biography of Thomas 
Masaryk, the famous first president of the Czechoslovak Republic. And 
then I wondered : why did the author choose these five personalities — the 
Webbs, Rauschenbusch, Lilienthal, Gandhi and Schweitzer — and why not 
others? This is no criticism, but “Pappétit vient en mangeant,” and when 
reading the book of Bishop Oxnam one longs for more books of this modest 
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and inspiring kind. The author lets his personalities speak for themselves, 
by quoting their speeches, writing or autobiographies. The bibliography and 
the list of references show how conscientiously this labour of love has been 
done. Nevertheless the book is not dull but inspiring. 

The five “personalities in social reform” are: the scholar — Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb ; the minister — W. Rauschenbusch; the administrator — 
D. E. Lilienthal ; the saint — Mahatma Gandhi; the missionary — Albert 
Schweitzer. 

The Webbs’ (1859-1947 ; 1858-1943) “researches and teaching, personal 
leadership and influence, were chiefly responsible for the setting up of powerful 
educational institutions, propaganda bodies and a political party.” Their 
lives “contributed to the reform that marked the passing of Britain from a 
capitalist to a socialist society.”” She was the investigator ; he was the execut- 
ant — member of the London County Council, Chairman of the Technical 
Education Board, member for several years of the House of Lords. 

Walter Rauschenbusch (1861-1918), the prophet of the Social Gospel, was 
a penetrating analyst of the spirit of the nineteenth century. At a time when 
everyone else was lost in admiration of the new discoveries in science, and 
the growth of knowledge and wealth, he kept struggling for the Christianis- 
ation of the individual and of society. He rejected the materialistic philosophy 
of Marx, and held that socialism cannot work in an irreligious country. 
Through his writings and lectures, particularly his book on Christianity and the 
Social Crisis, he exercised a far-reaching influence on church life in the U.S.A. 

David E. Lilienthal, one of the Directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
has shown a rare genius for effecting social reform. As chairman of the 
American Atomic Energy Commission he was always concerned with the 
moral problems involved. As an administrator he believes in men as the 
children of God. 

Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) knew from experience that the desire for 
reform must come from the reformer, not from society. Every reform he 
proposed he first applied to himself. His solution was the method of non- 
violent revolutionary change, ““Satyagrapha,” love directed towards the enemy. 

Albert Schweitzer (1875- _) is at the same time missionary, physician, 
theologian, philosopher and musician. Some people admire his self-sacrifice ; 
others think he has wasted his wonderful gifts. One thing is certain : Schweitzer 
has found inward happiness by doing direct personal service to his fellow-men. 

Oxnam states that Rauschenbusch was rejected as a missionary by a 
professor, critical of his liberal views, and that Schweitzer was accepted by 
his missionary society only after considerable hesitation. Let this be a warning 
for all who overstress the importance of theological correctitude. 

This is a book full of encouragement and inspiration. 


J.C. C. Rupp. 
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with this outline.) 

All these pamphlets are also available in French and German. 


Copies can be ordered from: 
The Study Department, World Council of Churches, 
17, route de Malagnou, Ganeva. 
World Council of Churches, 
297, Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Minutes and Reports of the Third Meeting of the Central Committee. 
Toronto (Canada) July 9-15, 1950. 136 pp. Sw. Fr. 5.50 7s 6d $1.25 
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EDITIONS LA CONCORDE | 


LAUSANNE 


Les conquétes de l’esprit 
Fr. 8.50 


Dr. THhoL. L. GouMAZz ees 
Timothée ou le ministére évangélique — 


d’aprés Calvin et ses commentaires 

sur le Nouveau Testament. Fr. 8.50 

Préface de M. Jean-Daniel Benoit, professeur 
& Strasbourg. 


P.-A, ROBERT 


La flamme sur Pautel 


Essal sur ia crise religieuse d’ Alexandre Vinet 
présentée par fe meilleur connaisscur de notre 
grand penseur vaudois. 


Fr. 7.50 


E. Brunner Notre Foi Fr. 2.— 


Ep. Privat 
Aux Indes avec Gandhi 


C’est son mervellieux voyage aux Indes, qu'fl 
eut le privilége de faire avec Gandhi, que 
lauteur narze au cours de ces pages 
captivantes. 


Fr. 6.— 





